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THE CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 
DONALD MEIKLEJOHN 


N APRIL, 1939, the American Civil Liberties Union issued 

a brief pamphlet entitled ‘Why We Defend Free Speech 

for Nazis, Fascists, and Communists.’”’ The pamphlet pro- 

posed an active defense by the Union of speech and other civil 

rights “for all-comers.” It observed that many friends of the 

Union have urged a departure from such a line of defense and 
went on to explain why it intends to continue that line. 

The conclusion of the Civil Liberties Union is certainly strik- 
ing; simply stated, it amounts to protecting those who aim ulti- 
mately to destroy civil liberties. The reader turns to their ex- 
plicit argument, then, with considerable curiosity as to its logic. 
And here he finds a circumstance even more surprising—that 
the argument is almost entirely negative. The Union must, it 
says, defend speech by Nazis, as by all others, because “‘it does 
not engage in political controversy.” “It takes no position on 
any political or economic issue or system.”’ Even where opposi- 
tion to the Bill of Rights is expressed, the Union is concerned 
“at the point of action contrary to the Bill of Rights, not in 
relation to theories.” As far as theories are involved, any and 
all are entitled to full expression. ‘“The defenders of civil liberty 
cannot tolerate the suppression of any propaganda.” ‘To those 
who advocate suppressing propaganda they hate, we reply that 
they can draw no consistent line.” ‘“‘To those who urge suppres- 
I 
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sion of meetings that may incite riot or violence, the complete 
answer is that nobody can tell in advance what meetings may 
do so.” 

The sentences here quoted are, of course, only selections from 
a single pamphlet. But they are, I think, representative of a 
very heavily negative attitude toward the civil liberties in 
America. We are to let everyone speak, because we must not 
discriminate between parties, because one theory should not be 
privileged over another, because we cannot find a consistent 
principle of censorship. Defense of the civil liberties appears to 
be founded mainly on the absence of a desirable alternative 
rather than on any positive merits of its own. And, accordingly, 
it is not surprising that Nazi and fascist writers point with 
pride to the aggressively positive character of their own way of 
thought. 

The conclusion reached by the Civil Liberties Union pam- 
phlet is, I think, sound. Nazis, communists, and democrats 
alike must have their say. But this conclusion must surely be 
given a clear and positive basis. We can hardly defend the right 
of Nazis to hold meetings simply on the ground that no theory 
should be repressed. What the Civil Liberties Union needs to 
show, in its arduous tolerance of its intellectual enemies, is that 
such tolerance positively fulfils a social philosophy. In writing 
about free speech for Nazis, it is surely engaged in ‘“‘political 
controversy,” is surely ‘“‘taking a position” “‘on a political is- 
sue.”” At least, when the Nazi groups deny free speech and we 
affirm it, I suppose that the speech issue is “‘political.’”’ The 
question to which this paper is directed is, accordingly, what 
positive statement—what political theory—can afford a con- 
vincing justification for the apparently paradoxical stand of the 
Civil Liberties Union? Two such theories have been proposed 
with considerable success in our history; I shall pass these in 
review and try, in terms of their merits and defects, to state a 
third, which seems to me more satisfactory than either. 

The first important American conception of the civil liberties 
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was phrased in terms of the theory of natural rights. Jefferson 
presented that theory very simply in his sketch of a Utopian 
community of twenty men in which, Plato-like, he assigned to 
each man individually what he could do for himself and to the 
whole group what required joint activity... The capacity to 
think and to speak was, Jefferson claimed, clearly an individual 
capacity. And as this was designed and bestowed on man by 
God, it followed that thought and speech were to be left strictly 
to their possessors, to be fostered and expressed as they wished. 
In this theory we have the ringing and defiant note of the revo- 
lutionary declarations and the appeal beyond any human au- 
thority to establish the sacredness of individual rights. And in 
such positive and burning writings as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Rights of Man we can best find, it may be 
thought, our ground for asserting freedom of expression for all. 
The natural-rights theory will not, however, serve our pur- 
pose—among the many objections to it are two which are con- 
clusive. The first is that Jefferson placed speech—and thought 
—in the wrong group of man’s activities. Whether God-given 
or not, it is so clearly a social activity in both its origin and its 
exercise that its inclusion among the essentially private con- 
cerns of man cannot be maintained. Whatever the basis of free- 
dom of speech may be, we cannot, I think, explain that freedom 
as a right springing from the nature of individual man. 
Furthermore, the natural-rights theory is in its Jeffersonian 
form too sharp, too uncompromising, too “‘absolute.”” It stands 
committed on its face to the protection of all utterances—any- 
where, any time, on any subject. And for this reason the rights 
it asserts have very properly been charged with arbitrariness. 
Taken as grounded simply in one part of men’s “nature,”’ with- 
out reference to social interaction, they fail—as many American 
jurists have argued—to admit of the sensitivity required in 
social judgment. The dilemma they generate is effectively pre- 


«Cf. Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, Apostle of Americanism (Boston, 1929), 
pp. 80 ff. 
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sented by Zechariah Chafee in his Freedom of Speech.? In time 
of war, he says, “the agitator asserts his constitutional right to 
speak, the government asserts its constitutional right to wage 
war. The result is a deadlock.’ And with such a deadlock the 
natural-rights theory cannot deal, save by the heroic expedient 
of declaring all social purposes secondary. Its moral fervor is 
admirable—its moral sense seriously open to question. 

These two objections are, I think, conclusive against the 
natural-rights theory of civil liberties. It cannot furnish the 
positive statement for which we are looking; and so I turn to 
the second theory, which has had much weight in America—to 
what may be called the ‘‘public-utility theory.” According to 
this, speech and the other civil liberties are to be protected pri- 
marily as means to the public well-being. This is the view held 
by Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis and expounded 
at great length by Professor Chafee in his Freedom of Speech. 

I am going to consider Freedom of Speech at some length and 
to criticize, as well as to applaud, its argument. It is, certainly, 
one of the great American achievements in social theory—in 
terms equally of the courage and the thoughtfulness and care of 
its author. Written in 1920, at the height of the repressive ac- 
tivities following the last war, it is a stunning rebuke to the 
hysterical and jingoistic, as well as to the sober and judicial, 
agencies that rushed to discard American practices of civil free- 
dom. In the present situation its lessons are of paramount im- 
portance. 

The first concern of the book is with freedom of speech in 
wartime. Chapter i develops the theory of free speech which 
Professor Chafee thinks appropriate to war conditions; the sec- 
ond and third chapters develop that theory in relation to court 
decisions on cases arising under the Espionage Act of 1917 and 
its amendments in the Sedition Act of the following year. The 
succeeding chapters deal successively with post-war legislation 
on sedition and anarchy, with deportations under the alien 


2 New York, 1920. 3 Freedom of Speech, p. 34. 
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radical law of 1918, with the expulsion of five Socialist members 
from the New York State legislature, and, briefly, with post- 
war restrictions on teaching.‘ 

The central thesis of the book is that under the pressure of 
wartime and anti-Red excitement many individuals were un- 
justly punished for criticism, spoken or written, of American 
policies and American institutions. This injustice occurred, as 
Chafee sees it, because judges and juries and public officials 
generally failed to hew closely to a well-defined criterion for the 
restriction of political criticism. And this was, again, the result 
of a general confusion about the importance of free speech and 
its relation to other social procedures. The argument divides, 
accordingly, into consideration of the practical criterion of re- 
straint and exposition of the theory which constitutes the basis 
for that criterion. 

The Masses case in the Southern District of New York in the 
summer of 1917 set the stage for the many hundreds of prosecu- 
tions which followed.’ The August number of The Masses, a 
revolutionary journal, was excluded from the mails on the 
ground that it contained articles which imperiled America’s con- 
duct of the war; these articles included a poem in praise of 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, who were then in 
jail for conspiracy to obstruct the draft. The journal appealed 
to Judge Learned Hand for an injunction against this exclu- 
sion, and the injunction was granted. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, however, reversed Judge Hand’s decision and sustained 
the postmaster.® And in the opinion of Judge Hand, on the one 
side, and Judge Charles M. Hough and the Circuit Court, on 


4 A note is in order in regard to the relation between wartime and peacetime freedom 
of speech. Mr. Chafee holds—rightly, I think—that one basic criterion of restraint must 
be applied to expressions in war as in peace. It is, accordingly, to his discussion of that 
criterion that I shall address myself; the special circumstances that may vary its appli- 
cation can be taken up individually. In general, it is clear that wartime conditions do 
supply special circumstances for applying, though not for defining, such a criterion. 

5 Masses Publishing Co. v. Patten, 244 Fed. 535 (S.D. N.Y., 1917). See Freedom of 
Speech, pp. 46 fi. 

6 Masses Publishing Co. v. Patten, 245 Fed. 102 (C.C.A. 2d, 1917). 
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the other, Mr. Chafee finds the two criteria which competed for 
determination of American policy in matters of expression 
during and after the war. 

Judge Hand, in condemning the restriction on The Masses, 
distinguished sharply between the sorts of expressions which 
may and may not be restrained. Granted that a poem in praise 
of a pacificist was a form of agitation, he said: “To assimilate 
agitation, legitimate as such, with direct incitement to violent 
resistance is to disregard the tolerance of all methods of political 
agitation which in normal times is a safeguard of free govern- 
ment.”’? Such a statement affords, Chafee claims, a clear and 
dependable criterion for determining when government may 
interfere. ‘“‘The tests of criminal attempt and incitement are 
well settled.”* In the first place, there must be “intention to 
bring about the overt criminal act.’’® Second: 

Attempts and incitement, to be punishable, must come dangerously 
near success, and bad intention is merely one modifying factor in deter- 
mining whether the actual conduct is thus dangerous. A speaker is guilty 
of solicitation or incitement to crime only if he would have been indictable 
for the crime itself, had it been committed, either as accessory or prin- 
cipal.?° 
In the declaration of Judge Hand, accordingly, Chafee finds the 
criterion which prevailed before the war ‘‘under the ordinary 
standards of statutory construction and the ordinary policy of 
free speech.’ 

The view of Judge Hand was, however, explicitly overruled 
by Judge Hough and the Circuit Court of Appeals. The opinion 
of Judge Hough rejected the view that incitement to violence is 
the prerequisite of restraint, and substituted the precept that 
restraint is admissible “if the natural and reasonable effect of 
what is said is to encourage resistance to law, and the words are 
used in an endeavor to persuade to resistance.’’? Those who 
wrote in praise of Goldman and Berkman encouraged, deliber- 

7In Masses v. Patten; cited in Freedom of Speech, p. 51. 10 Thid., p. §2. 


8 Freedom of Speech, p. 51.  [bid. 
9 Ibid. 12 Tbid., p. 54. 
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ately, resistance to American pursuit of the war and should ac- 
cordingly be silenced. Thus the stage was set for the Supreme 
Court cleavage between Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis on one side and the rest of the Court on the other, the 
former taking the position of Judge Hand, the latter developing 
and reformulating the criterion of Judge Hough. 

The Holmes-Brandeis view is found in both majority and dis- 
senting opinions. Speaking for a unanimous court, Mr. Justice 
Holmes held in the Schenck case’? that restriction was clearly 
legitimate in the case of antidraft circulars mailed to men eligi- 
ble for the draft, and a similar opinion was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in the Sugarman case,"* which involved a 
speech urging a number of registrants not to report for military 
service when called. In both cases the justices held that the ex- 
pressions of opinion involved ‘‘a clear and present danger”’ of 
bringing about ‘‘the substantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent,’’’’ that is, they clearly and immediately threatened 
to weaken the government’s effort to drive its conduct of the 
war to a successful conclusion. On the other hand, in dissenting 
from the rest of the court in the Abrams case," Mr. Justice 
Holmes held that a clear and present danger could not be found 
in the distribution in New York of pamphlets urging a general 
strike to hamper the American expedition to Russia. The likeli- 
hood that such advocacy would lead to real impediment of the 
war with Germany was too slight to justify restraint. 

The criterion of “clear and present danger” is, Chafee claims, 
practically the same as that of Judge Hand. For, “in order to 
give force to the First Amendment, Justice Holmes draws the 
boundary line very close to the test of incitement at common 
law.’*? In the Holmes view, ‘‘words are criminal under” the 
Espionage Act ‘‘only because of their relation to the armed 
forces, and that relation must be so close that the words con- 

13 Schenck v. U.S., 249 U.S. 47. 

"4 Sugarman v. U.S., 249 U.S. 130. © Abrams v. U.S., 250 U.S. 616. 
1s Mr. Justice Holmes in Schenck v. U.S. 17 Freedom of Speech, p. 89. 
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stitute ‘a clear and present danger’ of injury to the raising of 
those forces or of mutiny and similar breaches of discipline.”’* 
Speech cannot be punished merely for its tendency to discour- 
age citizens at war. Thus Judge Hand and Mr. Justice Holmes 
were essentially at one, as Chafee sees it, in defending from in- 
terference all speech which does not directly threaten a serious 
injury. In the statement of the latter in the Schenck case we 
have ‘‘for the first time an authoritative judicial interpretation 
in accord with the purposes of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion.’’” 

In contrast with the clear-and-present-danger criterion, to 
which I shall refer more briefly as the “danger test,” is the 
criterion of ‘‘remote bad tendency,” which, subsequent to Judge 
Hough’s opinion in the Masses case, prevailed in most lower 
courts and in large measure in the Supreme Court as well. 
Under this notion, Chafee contends, judges 
repudiated the test of guilt, . . . . that the words must in themselves urge 
upon their readers or hearers a duty or an interest to resist the law or the 
appeal for volunteers, and substituted the test that the words need have 
only a tendency to cause unrest among soldiers or to make recruiting more 
difficult.?° 


Hence, the barest tendency to obstruct the war activity of the 
government in any way could be construed as evidence of bad 
intention and could be employed under the harsh terms of the 
1918 Sedition Act to imprison men for terms longer than any for 
similar offenses in American history. In particular, in the 
Abrams case this criterion was made the basis for prison sen- 
tences ranging from three to twenty years for distributing pam- 
phlets that were not shown to have had the slightest effect on 
the national morale. ‘There was no evidence,” Chafee writes, 
“that one person was led to stop any kind of war-work, or even 
that pamphlets reached a single munition worker.’’* The argu- 
ment that the advocates of bad tendency thus, in fact, em- 
ployed was that, where a bad tendency was conceivable, a mo- 

18 Ibid. 20 Tbid., p. 55. 

19 Ibid. 3 [bid., p. 127. 
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tive of like character might be imputed—and bad motives were 
in themselves adequate ground for punishment. On this rea- 
soning Abrams and his friends could be punished for advocating 
resistance to the Russian expedition by a general strike, since 
the latter involved a weakening of the United States’ efforts 
against Germany. 

These were, then, the two main criteria of restraint governing 
American policy on civil liberties during and after the war. And 
as between them, Chafee speaks out very strongly for the dan- 
ger test. The bad-tendency view is inevitably too sweeping, he 
argues—even if officials and judges have the best of intentions, 
they will still be led by that criterion to stifle all controversial 
discussion. Only as practice is determined by a rule as definite 
as the danger test do thought and speech secure a real area of 
effectiveness. Defenders of bad tendency may, indeed, reply 
that at least during wartime freedom of discussion is of very 
secondary importance. And in meeting this contention Chafee 
sets forth in general the theoretical basis on which, as he con- 
ceives it, the civil liberties of the First Amendment are founded. 

The first of these arguments against the bad-tendency crite- 
rion may be instanced by Chafee’s observation that “under the 
Minnesota Espionage Act,” interpreted in terms of bad tend- 
ency, “it has been held a crime to discourage women from 
knitting by the remark ‘No soldier ever sees these socks.’ ””” 
Any and all words or writings which might be thought to em- 
body a disloyal motive could, under the bad-tendency view, be 
regarded as intended to weaken the pursuit of the war—and the 
upshot of the two thousand Espionage Act prosecutions was, 
Chafee holds, to put “an end to genuine discussion of public 
matters.’ Thus, instead of balancing carefully the war and 
the speech clauses of the Constitution and granting real con- 
sideration to each, the supporters of bad tendency in effect so 
emphasized the war clause as to brush aside entirely the claims 
of free speech. 

22 Ibid., p. 57; cited from State v. Freerks, 140 Minn. 349. 
23 Freedom of Speech, p. 56. 
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Ultimately, then, the core of Chafee’s argument is in his 
theoretical statement of these claims. Why is free speech im- 
portant? He answers, first, for its satisfaction of individual 
needs for self-expression; secondly, and much more, for its 
utility to society. For, “one of the most important purposes of 
society and government is the discovery and spread of truth on 
subjects of general concern.”** And to the discovery and spread 
of truth, absolutely unlimited discussion is essential, for, he ar- 
gues, ‘“‘once force is thrown into the argument, it becomes a 
matter of chance whether it is thrown on the false side or the 
true, and truth loses all its natural advantage in the contest.” 
This does not mean that free speech is the only important pro- 
cedure in society—government has obviously ‘“‘other purposes, 
such as order, the training of the young, protection against 
external aggression.”’ Unlimited discussion sometimes interferes 
with these purposes, which must then be balanced against free- 
dom of speech, but freedom of speech ought to weigh very 
heavily in the scale.’”** The main point—common to John 
Stuart Mill and Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Chafee—is that 
truth is very important for success in public policy and that 
freedom of discussion is the only effective means of securing 
that truth. 

This public-utility theory in the form developed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes is, at present, dominant in the Supreme Court.?’ 
To its support can be rallied the reflections of the utilitarian 
philosophers and the practical usages of American law. First 
and foremost in it is that emphasis on general well-being which 
has recently stood out more and more clearly as the primary 
consideration in public policy. Yet it is, like the natural-rights 
theory, open to serious objection, in regard both to its funda- 
mental principle and to its practical criterion. 


24 [bid., p. 34. as Ibid. 26 Ibid. 

27 This may be challenged in virtue of an eight-to-one decision handed down on 
June 3 of this year refusing to invalidate a local school-board ruling requiring a flag- 
salute of all students. Other recent decisions, however, generally follow the line of rea- 
soning of Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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The philosophical thesis of the public-utility theory is that 
only by unlimited discussion can truth secure its fair chance in 
the competition of ideas. To this effect Chafee quotes from Mil- 
ton at the beginning of his book: ‘‘Who ever knew Truth put to 
the worse, in a free and open encounter?” But I must say that I 
find this proposition very unconvincing. Is there such a natural 
Ricardian balance of competing opinions in the market place 
of public debate that by a totally unregulated bargaining of 
ideas a progressive attainment of truth can be achieved? Is this 
any less transparent a fallacy than its economic analogue? Are 
not large combinations and honeyed inducements at work inces- 
santly on the public mind? Is the encounter ever “free and 
open’? I do not mean to propose that intellectual regimenta- 
tion is an immediate public necessity. But I find it very hard to 
accept unlimited discussion simply on the ground that it is the 
only way to all the truth. 

Furthermore, it is not, in the cases which Chafee cites, a mat- 
ter of abstract truth or falsity which is at issue. Those who op- 
posed the draft or the Russian expedition or the capitalistic sys- 
tem were not asserting a matter of fact of the sort for which 
Galileo is supposed to have been forced into hypocrisy. They 
were, as Mr. Justice Brandeis had occasion to point out in the 
Schaefer case,”* offering their opinions on matters of public pol- 
icy which did not permit exact factual verification. The real 
issue in such political trials is not, as a rule, the suppression of 
the search for a merely theoretical truth but the checking of 
efforts to swing public opinion in one direction or another. The 
common standard for such discussion is—if we wish to use the 
term “truth’’—a practical truth and one related internally to 
the process of discussion. It stands to free discussion not in the 
relation of end to means but rather of whole to participating 
member. Such truth is not independent of the efforts of the con- 
tending parties and calmly awaiting its appropriate seeker; it 
hangs on the balance of the conflict in that, as the conflict is a 


38 Schaefer v. U.S., 251 U.S. 468. 
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practical one, either side can, in a very real sense, make itself 
true. The real issue is thus whether one side or the other or both 
are to be granted that opportunity. 

For these two reasons I am disposed to reject the public- 
utility theory of free speech. And if such a rejection is sound, it 
follows that the criterion of clear-and-present danger must also 
be passed in review. It might be that the eminent applicability 
of that criterion would justify its retention whatever theoretical 
basis is accepted—but I think that this applicability can itself 
be called into question. 

The danger test seemed to Mr. Justice Holmes and to its 
other supporters to justify suppression of the mailing of circu- 
lars against the draft to men eligible for the draft and similar 
suppression of an antidraft speech addressed to a number of 
registrants. It was invoked by Mr. Justice Holmes, somewhat 
less to Chafee’s satisfaction, to suppress articles in a Missouri 
paper discussing the constitutionality of the draft.?? And again, 
it was tacitly applied in the Debs case,*° provoked by a speech 
in which Debs—in general terms—attacked the war; here 
Chafee remarks of Mr. Justice Holmes, rather ruefully, that 
“this liberalism seems . . . . to be held in abeyance by his belief 
in the relativity of values.’’** We do not, accordingly, find Cha- 
fee wholly in accord with the author of the doctrine of clear 
and present danger. What is equally disturbing is to find Mr. 
Justice Holmes using words amazingly reminiscent of the lan- 
guage of the bad-tendency view, when he affirmed of the Mis- 
souri Staats-Zeitung: 

But we must take the case on record as it is, and of that record it is 
impossible to say that it might not have been found that the circulation 
of the paper was in quarters where a little breath would have been enough 
to kindle a flame, and that the fact was known and relied upon by those 
who sent the paper out. 

29 Frohwerk v. U.S., 249 U.S. 204. 
3° Debs v. U.S., 249 U.S. 211. 31 Freedom of Speech, p. 93. 
3? Ibid., p. go, quoted from Frohwerk v. U.S. 
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If clear-and-present danger is to be discovered in the problem- 
atic situation described in this sentence, it is hard to see why it 
could not be affirmed, for example, of the possible effects of the 
general-strike pamphlets of Abrams and his associates. 

The danger test is, however one sets it off from that of bad 
tendency, still concerned with a tendency which is not clearly 
defined as to either its duration or its intrinsic character. Its 
basis is the assertion that discussion is so valuable that it must 
be permitted unless it threatens—seriously and immediately— 
other social pursuits. But the judgment of this seriousness and 
immediacy is itself open to significant variation. And again, the 
relative importance of discussion and such other values as na- 
tional security and internal order is not clearly developed. Is not 
freedom of discussion so important that we should be willing to 
risk some weakening of military effectiveness or some disturbance 
of the peace? Is it not the case that free discussion is in very large 
measure an essential condition of national strength? I think 
such a view is consistent with Mr. Chafee’s general theory, but 
I should find it hard to derive from any statement in his book. 
For this reason the book does seem to me in the end as negative 
as was the pamphlet of the American Civil Liberties Union. The 
main line of argument is that, wherever possible, we should re- 
frain from suppression because we can never be sure that the: 
view expressed is not the nearest to the truth. And this is again 
dangerously close to the early remark of Mr. Justice Holmes 
that “truth was the majority vote of that nation that could lick 
all the others.’’35 

Fundamentally, the public-utility view is as negative as was 
the theory of natural rights—and I think, for the same reason. 
Both fail to establish real continuity between the process of dis- 
cussion and the national well-being. Both propose a sharp and 
decisive defense of free discussion—but neither succeeds in fus- 
ing that freedom into the demands of society. The natural- 


33 Cf, Freedom of Speech, p. 93. 
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rights theory stops short with defiant individualism; the public- 
utility theory, while resting its final appeal on social welfare, 
falls into tentativeness and uncertainty. The problem accord- 
ingly becomes that of formulating a theory which retains the 
hardness and exactness of the former and which also answers 
the utilitarian demand for inclusiveness and flexibility. 

The natural-rights theory offends in that it sets up an arti- 
ficial conception of an individual man and proceeds to derive 
the right of free expression from that conception. Against this, 
it seems clear that the objection on behalf of society is valid. On 
the other side, the mistake of the public-utility theorists is in 
the external relation they assert between social activity and the 
civil liberties. For such liberties are, rather than ways to a use- 
ful truth, forms of participation in a social order—they are ele- 
ments in the forming of the public mind. Freedom of speech and 
of assembly are, as such, intrinsically valuable. In them we be- 
come aware of common interests and formulate common policy. 
In defining and protecting them, we set up the rules by which 
our society comes to decision. By the same token, such rules do 
not apply, except secondarily, to the carrying-out of such deci- 
sion: freedom of speech is concerned with advocacy and not 
with actions. The theoretical basis of such freedom is thus 
found in its civil function as an element in the forming of social 
policy. 

Thus the ground of reference is shifted from individual to 
society; yet at the same time it does not lose its peremptory, its 
absolute, character. The civil rights, when thus conceived, are 
such as admit of no qualification. For they are the essential con- 
ditions of the one kind of society we think worth having. Brief- 
ly, our demand on such a society is that it be self-determining, 
self-ruling in all of its actions. It must have a mind that fully 
represents all of its members. To assure that, it must see to it 
that every individual is permitted to contribute his full share to 
the forming of that public mind. On the one side, the condition 
of citizenship is that one be able so to contribute; on the other, 
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that any and all genuine contributions shall be protected and 
encouraged. 

There are, of course, many assertions implicit here which 
invite controversy, and among them [I single out two for further 
elaboration. The first is that it makes sense to speak of society 
having a “common will” or a “common mind.” In Jt Is Later 
than You Think Max Lerner devotes one or two very pointed 
paragraphs to attacking that conception. He points out how 
often members of American society conflict with one another. 
The facts of conflict are, of course, clearly before us. But equal- 
ly clear are the facts of our settlement of differences in terms of 
a common procedure and of our capacity to act in unity once a 
decision has been reached. And in the reaching of a single deci- 
sion and acting on it we have all that is required for the notion 
of a common mind. There is a single program and a single ac- 
tivity, though any number of individuals may participate. In 
that sense it seems to me that the American community has— 
or is—a common will. As an actor in its own right, it does have 
a faculty of decision analogous with that of an individual. And 
in further analogy with an individual, it has a certain procedure 
to follow if its mind is to be adequate to its world. 

The second assumption which is bound to be challenged is 
that of the ability of people in general to participate in anything 
as intellectual as the forming of a common mind. Current pes- 
simism over the “masses’ irrationalism” runs very deep. But it 
rests, I am sure, on an amazingly abstract conception of what a 
rational mind is. The intellectual process is no antiseptic articu- 
lation of self-evident propositions. It is the advancing of asser- 
tions, founded naturally in feeling, for subjection to limitation 
and criticism by other assertions. Mental activity goes on wher- 
ever there is possibility of such criticism or even of bare re- 
sistance of one affirmation by another. This is why the social 
character of thinking is in the main its primary feature. In the 
presence of other persons we become aware of alternatives and 
of limitations. In social exchange par excellence, though not ex- 
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clusively, there arises the resourcefulness that depends on va- 
riety and the toughness that issues from resolution of differ- 
ences. And such a process can and in America does admit of the 
participation of the ordinary citizen. This is why denial of lib- 
erty is “uncivil’’—it deprives the whole society, quite as much 
as the individual whose contribution is denied. 

This bears out, as against the utilitarians, the contention that 
our real concern in speech issues is over determination of policy 
rather than over theoretical assertions of fact. Such issues have 
to do with the kind of national quality we propose to cherish, 
the type of procedure we think appropriate to settling our deep- 
est disputes. It is on that matter that we demand a sharp and 
decisive settlement—not on whether the contending parties are, 
in their disagreement, pushing us closer to an ultimate truth. 

And now, it will be said, what of the need for balancing and 
weighing, for avoiding that arbitrariness which was the bane of 
the natural-rights view? Does this account of free expression 
adequately recognize the other needs of society? In principle 
this is, I think, no compelling objection, though practically its 
incidence may occasion difficulty. The civil liberties are what 
constitute a society—the proposition here advanced is that in 
the degree in which we treasure social order we must treasure 
the civil liberties. The most obvious difficulty appears in the 
matter of national security in time of war. But this is itself in 
no sense a value set off from the values of the civil liberties. 
National security is not significant except as the nation main- 
tains its own character. When we go to war we fight, as much as 
anything else, to preserve that character and to avoid taking on 
another. Granting all “materialist”? economic interpretations 
of war, that “‘idealistic” thesis is in large measure valid. We do 
not propose, in repressing violence, to act with merely counter- 
vailing violence. Rather, we insist on relating our agencies of 
force to public demand and subjecting them to public criticism. 
We may concede that utterances may be more sharply checked 
in wartime than in peace, since the pressure of the situation 
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short-cuts the normal processes of reflection and rebuttal. 
Speech is true communication only when the listener has a real 
chance to talk back. On the same reasoning we may, on occa- 
sion, call for a complete shutdown on press and radio and public 
meetings—as, for example, in areas threatened with immediate 
invasion. The central point is, always, that discussion of policy 
must occur where it is genuinely possible. Crisis situations may 
require that—as speech and discussion must, of course, issue in 
action—a given course of action be pursued without immediate 
recourse to the reflective process. But the significant considera- 
tion remains the process of thoughtful activity by the society as 
a whole. 

The theory here presented does, moreover, afford a precise 
criterion for the restriction of utterances by government. The 
point is to be located at the limits of the procedure involved in 
the formation of a thoughtful public opinion. It will be recalled 
that Judge Hand in the Masses case distinguished between 
“agitation, legitimate as such,” and “‘direct incitement to vio- 
lent resistance.”’ The distinction is not, indeed, between speech 
that incites and speech that is merely descriptive or predictive 
or ‘‘academic’’—Justice Holmes had the last word on that point 
when he remarked that “every idea is an incitement” to some 
action or other.*4 The essence of the distinction is, rather, be- 
tween the communicating of an idea or point of view to another 
mind and the direct stimulating of the other person to action; to 
use an expression of Mr. Justice Holmes which is not, unfor- 
tunately, as often cited as the danger test, it is between words 
used as vehicles of communication, on the one hand, and words 
used “‘with the effect of force,” on the other.*’ If the listener 
acts on his own decision, the speaker is not responsible, even 
though he supplied information which played a part in that de- 
cision; as Chafee says, “‘A speaker is guilty of solicitation or 
incitement to crime only if he would have been indictable for the 
crime itself, had it been committed, either as accessory or prin- 
34 In Gitlow v. N.Y., 268 U.S. 652, dissenting opinion. 35 In Schenck v. U.S. 
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cipal.’’%* And that this would presumably meet the demands for 
definiteness is affirmed in Chafee’s assertion that “the tests of 
criminal attempt and incitement are well settled.’’37 

In other words, the mistake, as I see it, in Mr. Chafee’s argu- 
ment is to identify Judge Hand’s criterion with the danger test. 
Judge Hand’s criterion is, on the face of it, a purely procedural 
one: Does the speaker or writer address his audience or readers 
in a way which permits a genuine meeting of minds? Is there op- 
portunity for reflection by the audience, for reply, or question, 
as well as downright rejection? Does the exchange really admit 
the formation of a common point of view? The difficulty with 
the danger test is that, by pointing to the consequences of the 
discussion, it introduces inevitably the same questionable argu- 
ments which flower into the noxious bloom of the bad-tendency 
judgments. 

The concrete meaning of the procedural criterion may be indi- 
cated in the following examples. The classic instance from 
American writing is that of Mr. Justice Holmes; no one can be 
permitted, he observed, to shout ‘Fire!’ falsely in a crowded 
theater.3* Mr. Justice Holmes invoked this analogy to suggest 
the test of clear-and-present danger. But the cry would be quite 
as reprehensible if it were true. This is, indeed, what Mr. Chafee 
himself implies when he remarks that anyone should be allowed 
to stand up and suggest, quietly and reasonably, that there are 
not enough fire exits in the theater.’° The point is that the cry 
of “Fire!” is no element in the forming of a common judgment 
and does not contribute to a sane and thoughtful response to 
the situation. 

Again, John Stuart Mill’s injunction against stirring up a 
hungry mob outside a grain-dealer’s house‘ falls clearly in the 
class of prohibitions of irrational procedure, of incitement to 

36 Freedom of Speech, p. 51. 

37 Ibid. 39 Freedom of Speech, p. 16. 

38 In Schenck v. U.S. 4° Liberty, chap. iii. 
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violence. The leader of the mob cannot be protected as a speak- 
er or advocate. In the troubled situation involved he acts just 
as surely as the members of the crowd which he touches off to 
violent activity—whether or not he takes any further part. The 
essential notion of real speech is that at least two minds, each 
possessed in some measure of independence of decision, come 
together to achieve a common judgment. And in a lynching sit- 
uation there is generally only one mind at work—that of the 
speaker, or, it may be, no mind at all. 

Further examples may be found in the wartime cases which 
Mr. Chafee discusses so thoroughly. That on which he finds 
himself most clearly in agreement with Mr. Justice Holmes is 
the Schenck case. And under the notion of the rational meeting 
of minds there is, I should agree, no protection for the sending 
of anticonscription circulars to men who had already registered 
and had passed examinations for physical eligibility. Once a 
man is in the army, he has, on matters of military policy— 
particularly on the matter of his membership in the army 
given over his power of independent decision to his commanding 
officer. Discussion addressed te him on the merits of conscrip- 
tion cannot be protected by the First Amendment as here inter- 
preted. It is not possible to talk policy with someone who is 
committed to one and only one directive agency—that is, in- 
deed, the serious feature of war. Nevertheless, I should, by the 
same token, defend men’s discussing and advising with one an- 
other about the merits of the war and the constitutionality of 
the draft before they were actually drafted. At such a time they 
have not yet, either actively by enlistment or passively in the 
draft, submitted to the eclipse of their independent judgment— 
theirs still to question and examine why, all the more eagerly as 
the decision is so momentous. It follows that a speech such as 
that of Debs, to a public meeting or to one not specifically 
designed to include active or registered soldiers, must be pro- 
tected. Only in such a procedure can the public opinion of the 
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country maintain the directive influence which is as essential in 
war as in peace. 

And finally, to recur to the topic with which this discussion 
began, the criterion of rational discussion clearly protects speech 
by Fascists or communists. It does not shield violent activity. 
It does not protect the marshaling of youth into armed or semi- 
armed or uniformed marching groups. It does not protect the 
characteristic Nazi meeting in which a leader harangues and in 
which any expression of dissent is greeted by physical abuse 
from an organized battalion of storm troopers. But it does as- 
sure open discussion of all grievances, even to the point of sug- 
gestions of violent resistance to government. There are two rea- 
sons why such advocacy must secure a hearing. One is, that in 
this process we increase, rather than lessen, the prevalence of 
the orderly consideration of social questions. We bring such 
thinking to the public view and expose it to criticism—or ridi- 
cule—rather than forcing it underground. Second, in so far as 
there is advocacy of violence, there are also, we may be sure, 
real elements of disease in the body politic. The herald of bloody 
violence is seldom, if ever, pure nihilist. He has something on 
his mind—and the community needs to know what that is. 
The more insistently he speaks, the more likely it is that serious 
evils prevail. And the more urgent, accordingly, is the need for 
full social attention to his complaint. 

In the theory of the civil liberties as functions in the forming 
of community judgment we do find a positive theory which is 
continuous with the general demand for social effectiveness and 
which is, within its own terms, as definite and peremptory as the 
theory of natural rights. It puts before us, in a manner foreign 
to the other theories, the way in which government must posi- 
tively foster civil liberty. In general, Americans think of gov- 
ernment as obliged mainly to refrain from checking that liberty 
or to hinder other hindrances to it. These are, of course, very 
important obligations, and under them we need to be eternally 
vigilant against overhasty wartime legislation or (to cite a re- 
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cent instance) mob compulsion of official tokens of patriotism. 
What we need further is positive promotion by government of 
full and free participation by all in open discussion. With this 
go immense responsibilities in the field of social and economic 
policy. ‘‘Men don’t talk much, standing by the roadside’ after 
being driven off their land; they don’t talk well if they are pur- 
sued by economic insecurity or by the sense of social oppression. 
To promote the civil liberties means so to reduce the strains and 
pressures in the economic system that deliberation upon it can 
really take place. This is why we must bring to the open forum 
all opinions, and especially those which dissent from the ac- 
cepted national line. There are, it is true, times and topics which 
may occasion an abbreviation of discussion as the need for im- 
mediate action requires it. As a community we cannot insist 
upon the indefinite extension of the reflective process when the 
time for discussion is past. But if the matter is put this way, it 
is still the process of thoughtful activity that constitutes the 
community and makes it significant. A positive philosophy of 
the civil liberties finds them as indispensable elements in that 
process. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


4 Archibald MacLeish, Land of the Free (New York, 1938), p. 75. 








THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THEORY 
IN ETHICS 
C. J. DUCASSE 


HE aim of this paper is not to advocate or describe any 

particular ethical theory but to inquire into the nature 

and function of theorizing in the field of ethics—ask- 
ing, for instance, whether or not theorizing is essentially the 
same sort of enterprise and has essentially the same sort of 
functions in this field as, let us say, in that of physics. The 
paper thus belongs not directly to the philosophy of conduct but 
rather to the philosophy of the philosophy of conduct, or, to use 
a terminology now becoming familiar, not directly to ethical 
theory but to ethical metatheory. Indeed, if, as the writer be- 
lieves, the considerations set forth in the paper also apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the other branches of philosophy, the paper 
may be said to belong, at least implicitly, to the field of the 
philosophy of philosophy, i.e., philosophical metatheory. Be- 
cause of this, and whether or not the answer to be proposed to 
the question this paper discusses is correct, the question itself is 
philosophically fundamental in the sense that without an an- 
swer to it a person who engages in philosophical theorizing can- 
not be said to know clearly what sort of enterprise it is that he 
is engaged in or, therefore, to know definitely whether or not he 
has succeeded in it. 

1. Theory, conjecture, and law.—Let us first of all ask what 
exactly a theory is in fields other than ethics. It is sometimes 
said that a theory is the sort of thing which, when it has re- 
ceived enough confirmation, acquires the status of a law. The- 
ory in this sense of the word would be synonymous with conjec- 
tural law. For example, one notices that various pieces of wax 
have been exposed to heat and that they have melted. One then 
may form the theory, i.e., the conjecture, that when wax is ex- 
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posed to heat it always melts. This is a conjecture concerning a 
law of the behavior of wax, and if experimental investigation 
confirms it, we then describe the proposition no longer as a 
theory or conjecture but as a (then known) law of the behavior 
of wax. 

Theory in the sense of conjecture, however, has no special 
connection with laws, for there are conjectures that concern not 
laws but particular facts. An example would be the theory or 
conjecture that Bacon wrote the plays ordinarily ascribed to 
Shakespeare. It is obvious that if ever this theory should be 
proved, the proposition that Bacon wrote the plays would not 
thereupon become describable as a law; for a law is a proposi- 
tion concerning‘any case of a given kind, not concerning a par- 
ticular fact whether conjectural or established. But although 
some theories (in the sense merely of conjectures) are thus not 
conjectural laws, the theories which are about laws—whether in 
the sense of being conjectural laws or in another sense we shall 
describe—are always at least conjectures, since otherwise we 
should call what they assert not theory but known fact. 

2. Theory as explanatory conjecture.—‘‘Theory,” however, 
seldom means simply “conjecture” (whether of law or of par- 
ticular fact). Usually, it means “explanatory conjecture.” Be- 
fore examining the difference between the sorts of conjectures 
explanatory respectively of particular facts and of laws, we must 
be clear as to what ‘“‘explanation,”’ no matter of what, essential- 
ly consists in. Let Q be the explicandum. Then an explanation 
of Q (whether it be the correct or an incorrect one) will always 
have the form: Because P; and if P, Q. For example, if the ex- 
plicandum is that this wax has melted, an explanation of it 
would be: Because it was exposed to heat, and if wax is exposed 
to heat it melts. This is explanation of a particular fact. The 
explanation of a general fact, e.g., of the causal law that expo- 
sure of wax to heat causes it to melt, would be more esoteric but 
would have exactly the same form, viz. (without attempting 
here to give the explanation): Because if wax and heat and 
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melting are such and such, then exposure of wax to heat causes 
it to melt; and wax and heat and melting are such and such. 

3. No conjecture really explains if it lacks ‘“‘predictiveness.”’— 
To be really and not only apparently explanatory, however, a 
conjecture must imply some facts additional to the facts (par- 
ticular or general) which it was devised to explain, for otherwise 
the implicant and the implicate are exactly equipollent, and 
what is offered as explanation is then only a disguised assertion 
that there is some explanation, plus a mere name by which to 
refer to that still unknown explanation. And, obviously, to give 
a name to what one is ignorant of does not in the least replace 
the ignorance by knowledge. Examples of such pseudo-explana- 
tion would be that a watch ticks because there is a “ticker’’ in it, 
that material objects attract one another because of “gravita- 
tion,” or that opium makes people sleep because of its ‘“‘soporific 
power.” The requirement that, to be really explanatory, a con- 
jecture must imply something more than the explicandum may 
be stated otherwise by saying that the conjecture must have 
some predictive capacity. The question whether what the con- 
jecture predicts turns out true or false is another matter which 
determines not whether it is explanatory but whether the ex- 
planation it advances is a good or a bad one. The requirement 
of predictive capacity holds whether the explicandum be a par- 
ticular fact or a general fact (a law). But it should be noted that 
predictiveness, in the sense the word has here, may be equally of 
past, present, or future events; or of known as well as of as yet 
unknown laws. For to speak of a conjecture as predictive of a 
fact, F, means only that F was not one of the facts the conjecture 
was devised to explain and that so far as could be seen inde- 
pendently of the conjecture, F was unconnected with those 
facts. 

4. Theory as conceptually (vs. causally) explanatory conjec- 
ture—The next thing to consider is the important difference 
between conjectures explanatory of laws and conjectures ex- 
planatory of particular events. The latter are conjectures as to 
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some other particular event. For example, the particular event 
that this wax has melted is tentatively explained by the conjec- 
ture that the wax was exposed to heat and by mention of the 
empirically known law that exposure of wax to heat causes it to 
melt. But a law, for instance that law, is not an event, and 
since only an event, viz., a change or a continuation, can, strict- 
ly speaking, be a cause or an effect, the conjecture explanatory 
of a law cannot, as with an event, be that some event occurred 
that stood to that law as cause to effect. Rather, what explains 
a law is always something standing to it as conceptual implicant 
to implicate; and a theory, in the sense we are essentially con- 
cerned with in this paper, is always something standing to what 
it explains in that relation. The nature of that relation may be 
clarified as follows. 

If we take as explicandum not a law but a particular event, 
e.g., that this wax has melted, what we offer as explanation of it, 
e.g., that exposure to heat regularly causes wax to melt and that 
this wax was exposed to heat, also implies the explicandum, but 
in such a case the implication is not conceptual (rational, the- 
oretical) but causal (empirical). That is, it rests on a law of 
nature (a property of wax) inductively discovered; and contra- 
diction of it would be contradiction of an empirical law. In the 
cases where the explicandum is a law, on the other hand, the im- 
plication is conceptual in the sense that it rests on a definition 
prescriptively laid down, so that contradiction of it would be 
contradiction in terms.’ A definition, however, is always an 
equation—the expression of an identity—so that, as Meyerson 
has emphasized, to explain, in the sciences, is essentially to dis- 
cover some way of conceiving as identical phenomena that are 
perceived as different.? For example, in the example of the wax, 


* Cf, Hume’s distinction between questions as to matters of fact and as to relations of 
ideas (Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sec. IV, Part I) and Carnap’s dis- 
tinction between the P-rules and the L-rules of language (Philosophy and Logical Syn- 
tax, pp. 50, 51). 

2 Identité et réalité and Del’explication dans les sciences. Meyerson, however, appears 
to have throughout in mind only the explanation of laws and does not seem to have 
noticed that there is also such a thing as explanation of particular events, and that in 
their case explanation consists not in exhibiting an identity but a cause. 
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increase of temperature and liquefaction are both conceived as 
increase of molecular motion.’ 

5. Structure of the theories explanatory of laws.—The question 
arises, however, how the invention of concepts, through pre- 
scriptive definitions, can imply a law of Nature, which is a rela- 
tion not between invented concepts but between kinds of nat- 
ural events (our concepts of which, when we have any, are 
empirical, i.e., not invented by us but dictated to us by ob- 
servation). 

The answer is that a theory explanatory of empirical laws 
does not consist solely of a set of definitions creative of certain 
concepts but includes also, and indispensably, a method for 
identification of the empirical entities that are to be regarded as 
exemplifying (or as nearly enough exemplifying) those concepts. 
That is, the theory includes either a prescription that, or a pre- 
scription for deciding whether or not (for purposes of explana- 
tion and prediction of the given empirical laws), a given in- 
vented concept and a given empirical concept are to be treated 
as if they were identical, i.e., the exemplifications of the latter 
regarded as exemplifications of the former.‘ 

These two parts of any theory explanatory of laws—the defi- 

3 In the case of a particular event, it seems possible to ask both for a conceptual 
(a rational, theoretical) and for a causal (an empirical) explanation of it. To ask for 
the latter is to ask what other particular event caused an event of the given kind to occur 
there and then. But to ask for a conceptual explanation of a particular event is to 
speak elliptically, for what is then asked, literally expressed, is how any event of the 
given kind must be conceived in order that the laws of occurrence of events of that 
kind be explained. For example, to ask for a conceptual explanation of the fact that a 
given piece of iron is becoming hot is to ask what way of conceiving any case and, there- 
fore, also this case of something becoming hot enables us to explain the law that, e.g., 
friction regularly causes heating and, therefore, that friction caused it in this case. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked that to say that becoming hot really consists of increase 
of molecular motion means only that to conceive it in this way enables us to explain, 
e.g., the law that friction causes heat, and that explaining such laws is what, at the time, 
we are interested in. 


4 Cf. Kant’s contention that the pure categories of the understanding are hetero- 
geneous to empirical intuitions and that, to render the former applicable to the latter, 
or the latter recognizable in the former, there must be available a third thing, homo- 
geneous with both, viz., the ‘‘transcendental schema” of the understanding. 
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nitions creative of concepts and the operation or method pre- 
scribed for deciding what empirical entities shall be regarded 
as exemplifying the created concepts—have been called by Nor- 
man Campbell, respectively, the “hypothesis” and the ‘‘dic- 
tionary” of the theory; by P. W. Bridgman (when the theory is 
mathematical), the “equations” and the “text”; and by more 
recent writers, the “syntax” and the ‘‘semantics” of the theory.5 

6. Grounds for choice between rival theories.—If the laws one 
theory attempts to explain are incompatible with those another 
theory attempts to explain, what we then have is a conflict of 
data rather than of theories; and the task we immediately ccn- 
front is not to decide which theory is the better but which data 
are erroneous. If, however, the laws two theories attempt to 
explain are the same, then the questions in the light of which 
one of the theories is to be preferred to the other are as follows: 

a) Whether one but not the other implies all the laws that 
were to be explained; 

b) Whether, if both do, one but not the other has predictive 
capacity, i.e., implies some laws additional to those that were 
to be explained; 

SN. Campbell, Physics: The Elements, p. 122; P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of 
Physical Theory, p. 59; J. H. Woodger, The Technique of Theory Construction, p. 6. It is 
from W. Whewell, however, that the present writer first gained the general idea of the 
structure of theories. Cf. in particular the following passage from his Novum organon 
renovatum (art. 7; sec. 2, chap. ii, Book II): ‘‘It is very important for us to observe, that 
these controversies [about the right definition of certain terms in science] have never 
been questions of insulated and arbitrary definitions, as men seem often tempted to 
suppose them to have been. In all cases there is a tacit assumption of some Proposition 
which is to be expressed by means of the Definition, and which gives it its importance. 
The dispute concerning the Definition thus acquires a real value, and becomes a 
question concerning true and false.” 

Campbell points out that a theory cannot be said to explain a law merely if the 
theory is such that the law can be deduced from it. In addition, he believes the proposi- 
tions of the ‘“‘hypothesis’’ of the theory must display an analogy—be similar in form— 
to the laws the theory is to explain. But he does not specify how we can tell whether 
such analogy is present, or present in sufficient degree, or in relevant respects. And in 
the absence of specification of this, one may say that some analogy can, with sufficient 
ingenuity, always be exhibited. It seems to me that the only test of the relevance and 
sufficiency of any analogy exhibited by the “hypothesis” of a theory is whether the 


theory possesses predictive capacity in the sense already stated; and; therefore, that 
if this requirement is satisfied, that of analogy is superfluous. 
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c) Whether, if both have predictive capacity and any of their 
predictions conflict, observation verifies the predictions of one 
but confutes some prediction of the other; 

d) Whether, if observation bears out the predictions of both, 
one predicts everything the other predicts but something more 
also; 

e) Whether, if both are equal in the foregoing respects, as 
far as tested, one is psychologically simpler, i.e., more conven- 
ient to use than the other. 

If one theory predicts certain laws that observation verifies 
and that the other law is not able to predict, and conversely, 
then we are not called upon to choose between them, but, for 
the time being, we use each for what it alone is able to do and 
use either one indifferently for what both alike are able to do. 
But in such a case the desire for integration of our knowledge, 
which moves us to the construction of theories, is not satisfied 
until we succeed in devising some theory which predicts every- 
thing each of the others separately predicted. 

7. What facts are primitive for ethics?—Our inquiry so far has 
been epistemological rather than ethical, but, since the nature 
and structure of explanatory theories are seldom kept in mind 
when ethical theorizing is undertaken and the important differ- 
ence between explanation of particulars and explanation of laws 
is often overlooked, it was necessary for me to make clear at 
the outset exactly what it is I contend when I assert, as I now 
do, that theorizing has in ethics the same nature, functions, and 
criteria of validity as anywhere else and that (aside from degree 
of development) the only essential difference between ethical 
theorizing and, e.g., physical theorizing is one of subject matter. 

To see that this is the case we need first to discern the nature 
of the facts which, for ethics, are primitive in the sense of being 
beyond question for ethics and therefore of being, on the one 
hand, the sort of facts about which (directly or indirectly) are 
the questions asked by ethical science and, on the other hand, 
also the sort of facts by appeal to which ethical theories are 
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tested.® The facts primitive in this sense for ethics, I submit, 
consist of some of the judgments that would be expressed by 
such statements as “This act is wrong,” ‘This man is evil,” 
“This ought to be done,” ““This state of affairs is good,” etc. 
These judgments are singular judgments and are all, in one 
form or another, judgments of approval or disapproval. Those 
among them which constitute the primitive facts for ethics are 
the most confident of the ones we may call ‘‘spontaneous”’ or 
“empirical,” namely, the ones that do not represent either an 
application of some ethical theory the judging person was taught 
or constructed for himself or an imitation, automatic or learned, 
of other persons’ approvals and disapprovals. That some judg- 
ments of approval and disapproval are spontaneous in this sense 
is shown by the obvious fact that, for instance, neither teaching 
nor the holding of any ethical theory is needed by a mother to 
disapprove of an attempt to harm her infant or by a man to 
disapprove of his house being set on fire or to approve of his 
being helped to put out the fire or indeed by a dog to disapprove 
of another dog’s attempt to take his bone away from him. More- 
over, unless some approvals and disapprovals were spontaneous 
in the sense stated, no categorical, but only hypothetical, ap- 
provals or disapprovals could even be derivative. 

8. Empirical ethical generalizations.—Now, by comparing the 
concretely given individual subjects of such spontaneous ap- 
provals or disapprovals, it is possible to arrive inductively at 
certain ethical generalizations which are therefore also spon- 
taneous or empirical in the sense of being neither derived from 
any ethical theory nor borrowed from other persons. For ex- 
ample, a number of acts, each of which one spontaneously dis- 
approved, may resemble one another in being all of them cases 
of taking without a person’s consent the fruits of his labor. 
One then may conclude inductively with the empirical ethical 


6 A fuller account of the indispensable distinction between the primitive and the de- 
rivative facts of a science has been offered by the writer in a paper entitled ‘‘Philosophy 
and Natural Science,” Philosophical Review, March, 1940. 
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generalization that one disapproves of any act of this kind—a 
kind commonly called, perhaps, stealing or robbery or exploita- 
tion. The verbal expression of this generalized disapproval 
would be such a statement as “Stealing is wrong”’; and empirical 
generalizations such as this are the analogues, in the field of 
ethics, of an empirical generalization such as that heat causes 
wax to melt, in the field of natural science. 

9. What an ethical theory explains and predicts—Approvals 
and disapprovals are always somebody’s approvals and dis- 
approvals, but what an ethical theory attempts is not to point 
out what past events in a person’s life are responsible for the 
fact that he now approves and disapproves what he does, or 
what sorts of training, if he were subjected to it, would cause 
him to approve or disapprove something else. An inquiry of this 
sort—into the genesis of an individual’s present approvals and 
disapprovals or into the psychological laws of such genesis— 
would belong not to ethics but to the psychology of learning. 

Again, ethical theorizing, like physical, does not attempt to 
show that the generalizations it is about are valid—for in either 
case this is assumed already on the basis of inductions from 
particulars—but only to discover premises from which could 
have been deduced these empirically discovered generalizations 
and can be deduced others empirically discoverable.’ 

What we must now specially notice, however—for if we do 
not hopeless confusion ensues—is that the problem which a 
theory of the nature of right and wrong attempts to solve is 
never, “What do the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ considered as 
it were im vacuo, mean?” (for, simply by a verbal convention, 
they can be made to mean anything one chooses); but always, 
“What do these words mean, that is, imply, as applied to this, 

7 That this is the task of ethical theory has been pointed out by Rueff in a book 
From the Physical to the Social Sciences (Johns Hopkins Press, 1929), which deserves to 
be better known than it seems to be. The task of ethical theory, he contends, is to 


‘‘enunciate a system of initial propositions, axioms, and definitions which, when fed into 
the reasoning machine, will produce theorems coinciding with the rules of practical 


morals” (p. 9). 
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that, and that, or as applied to all cases of kinds K, L, M, 
by person P, or by persons P, Q, R?” For only then is the 
question as to what the words “right” and “wrong”’ mean iden- 
tical with the question as to what right and wrong really are. 
We must specify both which are the facts or kinds of facts ap- 
proved or disapproved and who approves or disapproves them, 
for the validity or invalidity of an ethical theory is always 
strictly relative to both these things. The approval or disap- 
proval of the given facts may be that of a given person or it may 
be approval or disapproval in which all the persons or a given 
group agree or it might even be approval or disapproval (if any) 
as to which everybody agrees; but whose it is must be specified 
as well as of what facts it is. The need for this, which is usually 
overlooked, will be made fully evident shortly. 

10. The two parts of an ethical theory.—Ethical theorizing, 
like physical, consists in attempting to invent, on the one hand, 
a definition of the predicate of the generalization(s) to be ex- 
plained and, on the other hand, a method for determining 
whether a given concrete case is to be accepted as meeting the 
definition—the definition and method together satisfying cer- 
tain requirements. In the physical example of wax, the predi- 
cates to be defined were ‘“‘hot” and “melting,” but in the case 
of an ethical theory it would be, for instance, the predicate 
“wrong.” The definition sought must be such that if it is sub- 
stituted for this predicate in the given generalization (and in 
any others by the same person having ‘“‘wrong”’ as predicate) 
the resulting statement will conceptually imply the generaliza- 
tion considered. The evidence that it does so will consist in 
this, that if the invented definition of “wrong” is substituted 
for this term in the spontaneous particular ethical judgments 
from which a given ethical generalization was inductively ob- 
tained, then the particular assertions resulting from this sub- 
stitution turn out to be true in the cases where “wrong” was 
being asserted (i.e., where disapproval was occurring), and false 
in the cases where “right” was being asserted (i.e., where ap- 
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proval was occurring). For example, the ethical theory proposed 
may be as follows: Its hypothesis, i.e., the definition of “wrong” 
it proposes, may be that ‘‘wrong”’ means “forbidden by God.” 
And its method for the identification of cases of wrong as so 
defined may be to consult the Bible. If a given set of acts, 
e.g., killing, adultery, and stealing, which were wrong in the 
sense of spontaneously disapproved by the person or persons 
considered, are also wrong according to this theory, then the 
theory to this extent fits the facts it attempts to explain, viz., 
these disapprovals of these persons. 

But the requirement to be fulfilled by the definition sought, 
if it is really and not only seemingly to explain the given appli- 
cations of the predicate ‘“‘wrong,”’ is not solely what has just 
been stated, for the theory must also, like all genuinely explana- 
tory conjectures, possess predictiveness; and, further, what it 
predicts must turn out to be true. For example, let us suppose 
the given set of spontaneous applications of the term “wrong” 
to be: A is wrong; B is wrong; C is wrong (A, B, and C standing, 
as we choose, either each for a concrete subject, e.g., this act, 
that act, that other act, or each for a kind of subject, e.g., 
killing, adultery, stealing). And let us call D the definiens of 
the proposed definition of ‘‘wrong.”” Then the definition must 
be such as to predict and predict truly that subjects H, J, J, 
which have character D, but approval or disapproval of which 
by the person or persons who judged that A, B, and C are wrong 
was not taken into consideration in the devising of D, will turn 
out to be also subjects to which these persons spontaneously do 
apply the predicate “wrong.”’ 

The disapprovals ‘‘A is wrong,” “B is wrong,” “‘C is wrong,” 
are always somebody’s disapprovals, and, as already mentioned, 
the somebody may be a given person P; or a given group P, Q, 
R; or possibly, everybody. But unless specification is made of 
whose disapprovals those were, the prediction implicit in any 
theory of these disapprovals remain a priori insusceptible of 
being either verified or confuted; for what the theory predicts, 
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if anything, is disapproval also of H, J, J, by the person or 
persons who disapproved A, B, C; and if we are not told who 
they were (but merely that what they disapproved was A, B, 
C), it is then a priori impossible for us to observe whether or 
not they do or do not disapprove also H, J, J; and therefore 
impossible also for us to compare in respect to predictiveness 
the given theory with a rival one and choose between them. 
This is the reason why the merits of a theory of, e.g., the nature 
of wrongness, cannot possibly be ascertained until specification 
has been made not only of the facts to which spontaneous ap- 
plication of the predicate “wrong” is being considered but also 
of whose applications they are. 

11. Grounds for choice between rival ethical theories.—Ethical 
theories thus are rival only when they are theories of the same 
spontaneous ethical judgments by the same person or group 
of persons. Once this is understood it is obvious that the grounds 
for choice between rival ethical theories are the same as those 
for choice between rival theories in general, already stated in 
section 6 above. As Rueff points out, however, the ethical judg- 
ments to be explained or predicted by an ethical theory are 
seldom clearly specified. And, therefore, ethical theories which 
appear to be rivals often are not truly so because the spon- 
taneous ethical generalizations they attempt to explain and 
predict are in fact not the same ones; and such rivalry as there 
is, is then not between the theories but between the generaliza- 
tions themselves. 

12. Nature of the merits of approvals and disapprovals dictated 
by a theory already held.—The theory that “wrong,” when ap- 
plied to the subjects to which a person or persons contemplated 
spontaneously apply it, means D is vindicated by verification 
of the predictions implicit in D, not by the testimony of these 
persons as to what they think they mean by “wrong.” For 
this testimony represents only their own conjecture as to the 
definition of “wrong,” which would accurately predict their 
spontaneous applications of the term. On the other hand, if we 
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should consider applications of the term that are not spontane- 
ous but are dictated by a definition of ‘“‘wrong’’ that the person 
contemplated may have somehow (e.g., through theoretical 
reflection or suggestion, threat, or bribery) come to use for de- 
ciding what he shall disapprove, his testimony as to what that 
definition is would then be authoritative; and we could only 
question whether some given one of his applications of the term 
“wrong” is actually in accordance with the definition of 
“wrong” which he claims dictates it. The merits of the defini- 
tion, however, for the person whose disapprovals it dictates, 
could not be a matter of whether it fits his spontaneous dis- 
approvals, since it aims not to fit them but to replace some of 
them. Its merits could, for him, only be a matter of whether 
the sorts of things, disapproval of which it dictates, do in fact 
eventually bring about (whether naturally or artificially) situa- 
tions he spontaneously disapproves or prevent situations he 
spontaneously approves. This is the sort of merit that, for in- 
stance, the theory of right and wrong a parent teaches his child 
to use is susceptible of having for the child. The merits, for 
other persons, of the theory that dictates a given person’s dis- 
approvals would ultimately be a matter of whether the sorts 
of things disapproved generally bring about situations they 
spontaneously disapprove or, on the contrary, spontaneously 
approve. 

13. Are ethical theories prescriptive?—Theory, as such, is no 
more prescriptive in ethics than anywhere else, but only predic- 
tive. In the natural sciences the predictions ultimately are of 
certain facts in nature. In ethics the predictions are of certain 
spontaneous ethical judgments, viz., spontaneous approvals or 
disapprovals. But although there are spontaneous ethical judg- 
ments—and the validity of any ethical theory is ultimately 
tested by reference to some of them—one’s spontaneous ethical 
judgment of a given fact is susceptible of being replaced by a 
different judgment without need for this or any alteration of the 
fact itself: one and the same fact or kind of fact may be, e.g., 
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approved spontaneously now, but later on the contrary dis- 
approved if one has in the meantime acquired the habit of mak- 
ing all one’s approvals and disapprovals conform to a given 
theory. Thus, where a theory of given ethical judgments is 
concerned, it is genuinely possible for the person whose ethical 
judgments they are to make the facts predicted by the theory— 
which consist of other ethical judgments by that person—con- 
form to the theory; whereas in natural science—where facts are 
judged about but do not themselves consist of judgments—no 
such thing is possible: to destroy a specimen which conflicts 
with a given biological theory does not save the theory, which 
says that there cannot be (not merely that there is not) any 
such specimen. 

But it is essential to note that a theory of the rational grounds 
for our most confident spontaneous ethical judgments does not 
prescribe that we modify such others of our ethical judgments 
as do not conform to that theory. The theory, as such, only 
informs us of the alterations to be made in these others, if we 
wish them to become rationally congruous with those the theory 
explains. And it is this wish, if we have it—the wish for theo- 
retical integration or harmony of all our ethical judgments with 
our most confident primitive ones—which prescribes certain 
approvals or disapprovals in lieu of some of our spontaneous 
or imitative ones. 

The erroneous belief that ethical theory is prescriptive, how- 
ever, may have another source, namely, the fact that approval 
and disapproval of something is an implicit or incipient pre- 
scription that the thing be done or not be done. This means 
that ethical theory, which is about approvals and disapprovals, 
is indeed implicitly about prescriptions—but in the sense that 
it is explains certain prescriptions, not in the sense that it 
makes any. 

14. Has ethical theorizing any practical utility?—What ethical 
theorizing is practically useful for is suggested by the nature 
of the occasions that first give rise to it. They are conflicts 
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between two or more of the ethical judgments of one person, 
or between the ethical judgments of one person and those of 
another; or hesitation by a person between approval and dis- 
approval in a given case. (The latter may be described also as 
conflict, namely, conflict between inclination to approve and 
to disapprove.) In all such cases theorizing is spontaneously 
resorted to by reasonable persons for the purpose of effecting a 
solution of the conflict. That is, the effectiveness of theorizing 
for the purpose is dependent upon the presence of desire for a 
rational (or as we may also call it a systematic) solution as dis- 
tinguished from an arbitrary one—a desire, namely, to base 
ethical judgment in the disputed cases on grounds already rec- 
ommended to all the persons concerned by the admittedly dem- 
onstrated capacity of those grounds to explain all the ethical 
judgments undisputed by these persons. Suppose, for instance, 
that a number of persons all spontaneously disapprove of kill- 
ing, adultery, and stealing, but that some of them countenance 
lying and some disapprove it. Suppose this disagreement leads 
them to seek a theory of the nature of wrongness adequate to 
explain all the disapprovals as to which they agree. And sup- 
pose they eventually agree that the following theory is adequate 
to do so: That acts of a given kind are wrong means that they 
generally bring about more huinan unhappiness than happiness; 
and the method for deciding whether or not a given sort of act 
does this is for these persons to discuss together the probable 
effects of acts of the given kind upon human happiness and un- 
happiness and then take a vote as to whether the unhappiness 
caused seems to them greater than the happiness. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that according to this theory gambling and drunkenness 
also would be wrong, and that it turns out that gambling and 
drunkenness actually are disapproved by those persons inde- 
pendently of the theory. The theory is thereby shown to be 
capable of true predictions. All the persons concerned thus agree 
that that theory is adequate to explain the fact that they all 
disapprove of killing, adultery, stealing, gambling, and drunken- 
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ness; and let us say they also agree that, according to this same 
theory of wrongness, lying (the wrongness of which was in dis- 
pute) would also be wrong. Then, obviously, to approve it would 
be incongruous with the disapproval of the other sorts of acts 
mentioned unless one were able to offer a theory equally ex- 
plaining them but implying that lying is right. If such a theory 
were offered, additional predictions implicit in each theory 
would then have to be considered and a rational choice between 
them would be a matter of which one predicts truly the spon- 
taneous disapprovals in which the persons concerned agree. If, 
extraordinarily, both theories predicted them equally, with the 
exception of lying, then no rational choice, but only an arbi- 
trary choice, would be possible between them. 
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WHY BE RATIONAL? 
HERBERT J. PHILLIPS 


I 

HIS paper is concerned with the question of the rela- 

tionship between reason and morality. It will defend 

the thesis that the appeal to reason is postulated on an 

implicit appeal to obligation, and hence that any rational de- 
fense of moral skepticism is self-defeating. 

Before taking up the argument for this position I should like 
to make a few comments on the current historical importance of 
moral skepticism and outline briefly the various forms it takes. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the current world is one 
of rapid and radical change. People’s reactions to this fact vary. 
Some welcome it, others make it the occasion for despair, but 
the fact itself, though subject to various formulations, seems to 
be pretty widely accepted. 

It seems to me that one of the most outstanding manifesta- 
tions of the impact of this world upon philosophical thinking is 
the rise and growth of moral skepticism. 

It is to be expected that, in a world where many old, estab- 
lished values are proving themselves inadequate to deal with 
- the life-and-death problems of contemporary history, the proc- 
ess of criticism and re-evaluation should give rise to more gen- 
eral doubts. When we come to doubt the validity of the moral 
maxims by which we have actually been living, it is natural to 
raise the question, Are any moral judgments valid? 

No philosopher should lament the fact that such a general 
question is being raised; philosophy is just the discipline where 
the most general questions should be raised. In fact, one occa- 
sion for optimism is that philosophy in raising this general ques- 
tion indicates its sensitivity to the passing historical scene. But 
to the writer of this paper, at least, it does seem highly unfor- 
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tunate, even a symptom of philosophic decadence, that this 
question should be answered so often in the negative. If phi- 
losophy is incapable of supporting the general validity of the 
moral life, or if it goes so far as positively to deny such validity, 
at least one of its important functions in the life of society is 
eliminated. 

If this attitude of general ethical skepticism were restricted 
to the philosophers of social movements avowedly decadent and 
reactionary in their viewpoint, it would probably be so far be- 
neath the contempt of American philosophers as to make a 
serious discussion of it here unwarranted. Dr. Melvin Rader, in 
his book No Compromise, finds that moral skepticism, in one 
form or another, is a basic doctrine of fascism. While an attack 
on such a movement might be very necessary and even obliga- 
tory in the philosopher’s relation to the general public, it would 
be unnecessary and even insulting to take it up here, but the 
paradoxical fact is that it is not so restricted. It is discovered in 
the most progressive camps. Philosophers whose writings and 
activities in the general social field indicate a deep and sincere 
concern for progress, for the safeguarding and extension of de- 
mocracy, for the liberal life of reason, sometimes express them- 
selves in such a way as to at least permit the interpretation that 
with respect to the validity of moral judgments they are 
thoroughly skeptical. 

My reason for saying that the attitude of moral skepticism on 
the part of progressives is paradoxical is not only that such 
thinkers are antifascist and hence would ordinarily be expected 
to entertain philosophical positions in direct opposition to that 
of fascism but that the attitude reflected in the writings of such 
progressives leaves the prima facie impression that they are 
motivated by the strongest sense of moral obligation. It is very 
hard to escape the impression, in other words, that every pro- 
gressive would at least like to feel that in supporting the pro- 
gressive movement he is doing what he ought to do. There is 
even some danger that, failing such a moral justification, a lib- 
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eral skeptic may cease to be a liberal. Pareto, who has some 
vogue in this country, was originally a liberal whose moral 
skepticism carried him into the camp of fascism. At any rate, it 
is for the solace and comfort of progressives who would like to 
feel they could be morally right that certain considerations 
against moral skepticism are brought forward in this paper. 


II 


The general attitude which I call moral skepticism takes 
various forms and is supported by various arguments. Writings 
which reflect this attitude seldom make any explicit and precise 
statement of just what it is that they are denying. When, how- 
ever, one considers very carefully just what their various argu- 
ments seem intended to prove one will, I think, bring to light 
the fact that moral skeptics are maintaining either (1) that all 
moral sentences and expressions are meaningless or (2) that they 
are all false or (3) that they are true in so restricted a sense as to 
render them insignificant. I am not sure I have the sanction of 
any generally accepted usage in naming these positions, but I 
venture to call the first, which declares moral words meaning- 
less, ‘moral nominalism”’; the second view, that moral judg- 
ments are false, ‘moral nihilism’’; and the third, that restricts 
their significance, “moral relativism.” 

The contexts where we seem most justified in concluding that 
the skepticism of the writer is probably of the nominalistic per- 
suasion is that of writings obviously under the influence of radi- 
cal empiricism. Philosophers of this tradition are led to believe 
that moral words are meaningless because they cannot find a 
sense datum for them to mean. (I must acknowledge, in pass- 
ing, that Professor Stace seems to be an exception, since he ad- 
mits his faithful adherence to radical empiricism yet seems to 
hold that moral expressions do have meaning. I should classify 
him as a skeptic, however, because it turns out that the mean- 
ings which Professor Stace gives to moral expressions are not 
moral meanings.) 
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The moral nihilist supports his contention that moral judg- 
ments are false by various arguments, not the least important of 
which is the one we have just referred to as growing out of radi- 
cal empiricism. Many radical empiricists find moral nominal- 
ism to be too much in conflict with psychological fact. Failing, 
however, to find any kind of sensory facts that could establish 
the truth of moral judgments, they conclude that they are false. 
The division among radical empiricists into nominalists and ni- 
hilists is a familiar one, being constantly met with in the dispute 
over the status of causation. Some, taking Hume’s line, insist 
that while we know what we mean when we use the word 
“cause” we have no empirical reason for supposing that the 
meaning is ever exemplified in experience. Others, going farther 
than Hume, have insisted either that the word “cause” was 
meaningless or meant some other relation than the causal one. 

Another argument that has been used in support of the thesis 
that all moral judgments are false is the one which bases itself 
upon metaphysical determinism. The truth of any moral judg- 
ment would imply some kind of freedom or indetermination, 
but this would deny the validity of the universal law of causa- 
tion which science has so abundantly established; therefore, no 
moral judgment can be true. This argument, which is not so 
popular today as it was formerly, comes, of course, from a phi- 
losophical tradition which is the opposite of that of radical 
empiricism. 

Although I have included moral relativism as a skeptical 
view, it covers, as near as I can tell, a wide range of positions 
only the most extreme of which can be regarded as skeptical in 
any important sense of the word. It includes all those thinkers 
who feel that the most important fact about moral judgments is 
that their origins and valid applications are functions of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are made. The implications drawn 
from this fact vary all the way from the view that a moral judg- 
ment is never true but once to the very wise and acceptable con- 
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clusion that all moral judgments are not true in all circum- 
stances. 

This paper will be concerned in attempting to make a single 
point against only one of these kinds of skeptical positions, viz., 
the position that I have called nihilism, which denies that moral 
judgments are ever true. To the extent that the point is sound, 
however, it does more than refute just one form of ethical 
skepticism. For if nihilism can be seen to be mistaken, then 
some moral judgments are true; but if some moral judgments 
are true, then there are such judgments and it is false, as the 
nominalist maintains, that all moral expressions are meaning- 
less. Further, with respect to relativism, if the argument I want 
to make against nihilism has any validity, it will establish the 
truth of a kind of moral judgment which is anything but re- 
stricted in its field of application, since that field turns out to be 
the whole field of human reason. 


III 


Against the view that all moral judgments are false I should 
like to bring the following argument: If all moral judgments are 
false, then all judgments of the form ‘‘x ought to do y” are false 
for all values of x and y. From this it follows that all judgments 
of the form ‘“‘x ought to believe ”’ are false for all values of x and 
p. But if this is the case there is no reason for believing one 
proposition rather than another and hence the arguments for 
ethical nihilism give me no reason for believing their conclusion. 

Of course, the crux of this argument is the contention that the 
only reason for believing the conclusion of a valid argument is 
the fact that we are morally obliged to. I believe that this is the 
case. I believe that if my premises are true and my reasoning 
valid that I and everyone else ought to believe the conclusion; 
and that no one would ever think of presenting an argument to 
another person if he explicitly believed that the other person 
was free of all influences of moral obligation. He would know 
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antecedently that no argument would necessarily induce any 
belief in the mind of the other. 

I think the best method of procedure for convincing ourselves 
that the truth of some moral judgment is a postulate of reason 
is to try to answer the question, Why is a valid argument a 
reason for belief? 

To satisfy ourselves that we cannot give a satisfactory answer 
to this question without invoking the moral postulate, let us 
assume that we are dealing with a person about whom all ought 
judgments are false; a person, that is, about whom it is really 
true that there isn’t anything in any circumstance that he ought 
to believe. Can a valid argument influence him to believe any- 
thing? 

If a valid argument were presented to such an individual it 
seems to me that its validity would be less relevant to his 
eventual belief than the tone of voice of the speaker or the color 
of the letters of its written presentation. Presumably, we would 
first have to show him that certain propositions are true and 
then show him that certain other propositions followed validly 
from them. Let us assume, and this is very likely an impossible 
assumption, that he is intelligent. When we point out that cer- 
tain propositions are true he is likely to ask us which linguistic 
tradition we belong to: the tradition that uses the word “truth” 
for correspondence with fact, the one which uses it to denote a 
proposition’s consistency with other propositions, or the one 
which uses it to stand for the practical utility of a proposition. 
I find that I must have our monster referring to these sacred 
doctrines as linguistic traditions because I do not believe that, 
however intelligent he is, he could understand the real situation; 
for I believe the real situation is that these three doctrines are 
really three answers to the question, What ought I to believe? 
However, let us continue. We explain to him that we use the 
word in the sense of correspondence with fact and show him the 
facts with which our initial propositions correspond. His face 
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expresses polite understanding and willingness to hear us 
through, although we may begin to feel the suspicion that it will 
be all one with him if we never use the word “truth” in that 
sense again since, as applied to him, it is false that one ought to 
be consistent. We next explain to him at length what we mean 
when we say that one proposition implies another. This will be 
necessary because his first question indicated that he was well 
read enough to know that there are also various linguistic tradi- 
tions with respect to the word “implication.” We next indicate to 
him that in accordance with our use of implication we have now 
proved the truth of our conclusion. He may then show us how 
intelligent he is by repeating the whole performance in a more 
complete and elegant way than we did. I now maintain that, 
knowing the kind of being we are dealing with, we shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if, in the next casual comment he makes, he indi- 
cates that he doesn’t believe our conclusion at all. I also main- 
tain that further questions will probably reveal that he seldom 
believes true propositions on any interpretation of the word 
“truth” and even more rarely believes any proposition that is 
implied by true propositions on any interpretation of the word 
“imply.” He will have observed our whole procedure with the 
objective detachment of one watching the steps of some highly 
conventionalized dance. He will tell us that if he had known 
beforehand that we wanted him to believe something he could 
have put us right on how to doit. He will tell us that the way to 
get him to believe something is not contentiously to wave syl- 
logisms about but rather to influence him by appropriate re- 
wards and punishments. 
IV 

I imagine now that there will be the objection that I haven’t 
really been fair in my assumptions as to the equipment of my 
imaginary being. While it was fair to try to see what the modus 
operandi of belief would be of a being who was not subject to 
moral obligation, I should have made him different from other 
human beings in that one respect alone. A being who would 
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have reacted to a normal argument in the way we have just 
predicted indicates, you may argue, that he is different from 
other human beings in another respect which makes all the dif- 
ference. Any being whose beliefs were as unaffected by corre- 
spondence with fact or logical implications from matters of 
fact, as the one described, would have to be a being who had 
never had to satisfy his needs in an indifferent or hostile en- 
vironment. Give him that background, it may be argued, and 
you will not find him different from other intelligent beings in 
how he comes to his beliefs. Such a being will have an initial 
endowment of wants and needs. All his actions will be for the 
satisfaction of those wants and needs. He will find certain things 
to be necessary means to the satisfaction of his needs. Such a 
person will soon find out that if he does not believe propositions 
that correspond with fact, or propositions standing to those 
propositions in a certain way, he will not only fail to get what 
he wants but will get a great many things he does not want. 
Give your being those initial drives and give him the experiences 
of attempting to satisfy them in an indifferent world, and you 
will not be able to distinguish him from others even if you do 
not make him a subject of moral obligation. 

I will first state my reply to this argument briefly and then 
will try to expand. If you equip our being with drives for con- 
summatory acts alone, his behavior in both thought and action 
will be very different from that of other people. If you equip 
him, on the other hand, with a drive for nonconsummatory acts, 
you will have made him a subject of moral obligation. The only 
drive I can imagine which can be the reason a man voluntarily 
does what he doesn’t want to do is the drive which is described 
not by the words “I want” but by the words “I ought.” 

Let us equip our being with no other drive than the drive for 
the consummatory act of eating, and let us use this alone as a 
basis for conditioning his beliefs. Let us put him in an environ- 
ment where arduous and exacting valid thinking is a necessary 
condition to his eating. The contention is that he will come to 
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do such thinking. I demand to know why he will in the sense of 
wanting to know what identifiable drive, motivation, tropism, 
has as its object that nonconsummatory and painful act of 
thinking. This question is usually avoided because of the prima 
facie sweet reasonableness of the ordinary assertion that people 
often do what they do not want to do because they see that such 
an act is a necessary condition to their doing something else that 
they do want to do. But if this assertion is true it must be el- 
liptical, because surely we cannot mean that an act of under- 
standing is itself a ‘‘wanting.” If this assertion is true it must 
mean that an act of understanding gives rise to some tropism or 
other toward the act, as the looking at an apple may cause me 
to want to eat it. If this is the case, what is the tropism occa- 
sioned by this cognitive insight that something is a means to 
something else? When we do some act that we have come to see 
is a necessary condition to some further consummatory act, is it 
that we come to want to do that act in the same way that we 
want to do the consummatory act? The restriction we are under 
in the equipment we are allowed to give our amoral being will 
preclude his doing any act which is not the object of a want or 
need. If such a being is to behave like other human beings, it 
must be the case that whenever he sees some act to be a means 
to the satisfaction of an end, then that act itself becomes the 
object of a need or want. Such an endowment would far exceed 
that of ordinary human beings. Ordinary human beings do not 
want to do many of the things they find necessary to the satis- 
faction of their wants, but they do them just the same and do 
them voluntarily. If you allow me to equip my amoral being 
with the “drive” or tropism which makes ordinary human 
beings very often do things they do not want to do, then I con- 
fess I do not know what restriction is meant when we are told 
not to make him a subject of moral obligation. 

I should like to make this point by employing a very familiar 
example. I should like to ask the question, Why does a normal, 
nonmasochistic person choose to spend an afternoon in a den- 
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tist’s chair? He is not actually forced to go there in the sense 
that he is dragged there by forces outside his body. His act of 
going there is in that sense voluntary; that is, something in him 
which can be said to have the dental work as its object is a 
necessary condition to his act. Since the word “‘drive”’ is usually 
restricted to the attitudes we have for consummatory acts, let 
us call whatever it is within the man that moves him toward the 
dentist’s a “tropism.” When we ask to have that tropism iden- 
tified we do not get a satisfactory answer by being told “‘it is be- 
cause he wants to experience the feeling of physical well-being 
and sees that going to the dentist is a necessary condition to 
having such experience.’’ Neither the objective fact that the 
dental work is a necessary condition to good health nor the in- 
tellectual recognition of that fact is the kind of tropism which 
can make him go to the dentist. But something in his nature 
does make him go. What is that something? It seems to me 
that if it isn’t the peculiar sort of claim that we call moral, it 
would have to be a straightforward want. But we do not want 
to go to dentists; hence, it must be that we go under the aegis of 
a claim or tropism which is very often in direct opposition to 
our wants. 

Going back now to our thesis that the use of reasoning as an 
effective method of invoking belief requires the validity of some 
ought judgment, I hope to have shown that making reason sim- 
ply an instrumentality of our volitional life in no way removes 
the necessity of the postulate. Even though it is the case that I 
wouldn’t employ reason but for the achievement of my ends, it 
still remains true that I wouldn’t employ it unless it were true 
that I ought to. 

In closing, I should like to point out that the use of situations 
where the individual alone was involved is not to be interpreted 
as implying that I believe the moral situation is actually re- 
stricted to such situations. I simply wished to prove that even 
there, where, perhaps, one would least expect to find it, the 
truth of moral judgment is required. Furthermore, the situa- 
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tions emphasized were not only restricted to the individual but 
were also restricted in such a way as to confine us to what are 
called hypothetical imperatives. I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression that this paper is either an affirmation or a denial of 
the categorical imperative. It is just that people who do believe 
in the categorical imperative would never be moral skeptics 
anyway, so it was natural that we should try as nearly as pos- 
sible to meet the enemy on his own ground and try to convince 
him that even if there are no ends which of and for themselves 
ought to be, there are still things that ought to be. 
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NATURE AND MORALITY 


G. STANLEY WHITBY 


I 


EBERWEG’S assertion that “the productive element 

in the Stoic philosophy is indeed not to be deemed 

insignificant, especially in the field of ethics,” will be 
readily granted; but there is also point in the statement which 
precedes this, viz.: 

The Stoics classed themselves among the followers of Socrates; and 

they were, in reality, so nearly related in their doctrines and their theory 
of life, and were to such a degree mere continuators of previous types of 
thought, that, although they may be distinguished from the previous 
schools, they can not be regarded as introducing a new period in Greek 
philosophy.’ 
When Butler’s avowed sympathy for the Stoics’ philosophical 
doctrine is remembered, it is not difficult to trace the continuity 
of thought which links both Butler and the Stoics to Plato’s 
tutor. On the view that the broader and more rounded concep- 
tion of human life in relation to nature is given by the man who, 
as Noack puts it, unwittingly “sat for the portrait of the Stoic 
sage,” I propose to work backward, noting, en route, some 
points of emphasis not found in Socratic teaching. In doing this 
I believe I shall be indicating the main aspects of a morality 
based upon the concept of nature. 

While there is an undoubted cosmic reference in Butler’s use 
of the term ‘‘nature,” and he is by no means unaware of its 
social significance for man, his ethical writings lay most stress 
on man’s individual nature, to which the famous analogy of the 
watch has explicit reference. Critics have asserted that Butler 
equates virtue and nature, and that he argues from one to the 
other in a circular fashion; hence, as natures, even ‘‘real’”’ na- 

* History of Philosophy, 1, 187 (trans. G. S. Morris, from the fourth German edition). 
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tures, differ, his conception of virtue becomes subjective, i.e., 
there is a “good for you” and a “good for me.” It is true that, 
on occasion, he does appear to leave himself open to this charge 
of circularity, but such a view credits him with considerably 
less intelligence than is warrantable. He does not depart, in any 
important way, from the position indicated by the following 
passage in his Preface to The Sermons: 

It is from considering the relations which the several appetites and 
passions in the inward frame have to each other, and, above all, the 
supremacy of reflection or conscience, that we get the idea of the system or 
constitution of human nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully ap- 
pear, that this our nature, i.e., constitution, is adapted to virtue, as 
from the idea of a watch it appears, that its nature, i.e., constitution or 
system, is adapted to measure time. 


What Butler does maintain is that it is only by living according 
to our nature that we can fulfil the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions from which virtue follows. He then proceeds to delineate 
his idea of man’s nature, i.e., his “real”? nature. He makes it 
abundantly clear that, in speaking of man’s nature he is not 
referring to wayward man, when he says in the Preface, ‘““What 
in fact or event commonly happens is nothing to this question. 
Every work of art is apt to be out of order: but this is so far 
from being according to its system, that let the disorder in- 
crease, and it will totally destroy it.”” Further indication of this 
viewpoint is found in the second “Sermon.” Butler emphasizes 
the importance of man’s nature because of its significance for 
virtue or goodness, but in his writings attention is focused upon 
nature rather than upon virtue or goodness. This, from the 
ethical viewpoint, is unsatisfactory, as no adequate dynamic is 
provided, such as is the case when an ethic is founded upon a 
passion for goodness. 

While omitting, at this stage, any criticism of the general 
notion of teleology as applied to ethics, it is interesting to note 
that the strong teleological aspect which is introduced into But- 
ler’s ethical views is an illustration of the organic relationship 
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that exists between teleology and notions of man as having a 
“real” or “ideal” nature. Where, as in Butler, an attempt is 
made to give an account of this “real” nature, metaphysical 
theory invariably issues in faulty psychology. In fairness to 
Butler, however, it should be said that his is probably one of 
the most penetrating and notable of such accounts, and it could 
be urged that Butler’s ethical views, as he states them, are not 
wholly dependent upon teleology. 

From this brief examination of an ethic based upon the idea 
that man has a “real” nature, three major criticisms emerge: 
(1) The emphasis upon “real” nature tends to obscure the sig- 
nificance of virtue or goodness in terms of their intrinsic im- 
port. (2) To say that virtue or goodness depends upon our liv- 
ing according to our “‘real” nature is to indulge in obscurantism, 
unless an attempt is made to give a psychological explanation of 
what is our ‘‘real” nature, because, otherwise, we cannot know 
enough about that upon which goodness depends for us to be 
able to make any effort to live according to our “real” nature. 
(3) While psychological theories are of undoubted value to the 
ethicist in terms of their suggestive and stimulative power, the 
value of an ethic rooted in a psychological theory of man’s 
nature, ‘‘real’’ or otherwise, is dubious in the extreme. When we 
have paid due tribute to the work of the psychologists, it has to 
be admitted that the science of psychology is in a very rudimen- 
tary state. Indeed, it would be denied by many that any such 
science as yet exists. The welter of theories that purport to ex- 
plain man’s nature is tantamount to a confession that, whatever 
the hopes may be for the distant future in this field, psychol- 
ogists at present have not got beyond the stage of forming in- 
teresting hypotheses, most of which mutually conflict. 


II 


With the Stoics the emphasis on nature was in terms of its 
cosmic reference. Not that they by any means ignored the indi- 
vidual and social aspects. Whether we agree or not with Zeller 
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and his followers that the Stoics deliberately eased the original 
severity of their teaching in order to meet the practical needs of 
their hearers, it seems clear that they had from the start a prac- 
tical application in mind. Cleanthes stresses that, in the main, 
the nature to be followed is the nature of the cosmos; but this 
merely states the basic position. The personal element is intro- 
duced when Chrysippus summarizes the rule of life as being ‘‘to 
live according to scientific knowledge of the phenomena of na- 
ture, doing nothing which the Universal Law forbids, which is 
the Right Reason which pervades all things, and is the same as 
Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of this world.” For Chrysippus 
the formula is: “Live according to your experience of the course 
of nature” (xar’ éuzepray trav dice. cupBaworwr Or aKodoiPws 
7h dvoe Hv [Diog. L. vii. 87 f.]). We are each to act in terms 
of our own particular nature, in so far as that nature harmonizes 
with the cosmic nature and proves a ‘“‘microcosm”’ of the “‘mac- 
rocosm.”’ The Stoic account of duties (xa@jxovra) bears witness 
to a recognition of man’s social relations, and the exposition of 
justice in terms of nature demonstrates that man is born for 
mankind; this the ‘‘city of Zeus” illustrates in extreme form. 
Yet the conception of the ‘‘city of Zeus” springs directly from 
the Stoic conception of the cosmos.? Nature for the Stoics 
meant, first and foremost, the nature of the cosmos.’ 

The doctrine of conformity to nature was not peculiar to the 
Stoics. Speusippus, Xenocrates, and to a certain extent the 
Peripatetics, all supported this view. It may be that Zeno, after 
examining the Ephesian teaching against a background of 

2It is interesting to see how Stoicism in Rome induced a belief in the ultimate 
identity of the jus gentium with the law of nature. We can compare Locke’s insistence 
on the principle that the lawmakers should frame their policy in accordance with the 
law of nature and that they should be prepared to accept from the people appeals to this 
law. Jefferson’s line, “The Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God,” which comes near 
the beginning of the American Declaration of Independence, is also significant. Profes- 
sor Ernest Barker’s article, “Natural Law in the Political World” (Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1938), is valuable as representing a modern viewpoint. 


3 For the expression of a fairly typical modern attitude see Dr. W. H. Norton’s 
article, “The Cosmic Process as 2 Voyage of Discovery” (Hibbert Journal, July, 1938). 
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Heracliteanism, by a stroke of genius made the Cynic law for 
man an integral part of the law of the universe, so that man’s 
reason became a particle of cosmic reason; but Ueberweg, 
though he probably underestimates the Stoics, appears to be 
right in tracing their main reference back to Socrates. One im- 
portant point of departure from the Socratic tradition, apart 
from the obvious and almost inevitable differences of terminol- 
ogy, seems to have been the introduction by the Stoics of a con- 
ception of duty. The occasionai use by Socrates of the words 
dé: and xp suggests the notion of moral obligation; but on ex- 
amination nothing more appears to be indicated than a kind of 
natural necessity,* as when, on the Socratic view, a man who 
has knowledge of the good must “‘‘of necessity” be good. Be- 
sides obedience to an external law, for the Stoics duty also in- 
volves the following of the highest natural impulses (épuai),5 but 
these, basically, are blind animal instincts and hence unreliable 
guides.° Such a position leads, not unnaturally, to an emphasis 
on moral obligation as it is more usually understood; in terms, 
for example, of natural law and of divine will. This is instanced 
in the Stoic definition of right and wrong, as that which is com- 
manded or forbidden by law, 76 xarép§wyua vouou mpocrayya eivar, 
70 6’auaptnua vopou arayopevya (Plut. Sto. rep. ii. 1), and again 
by the statement, “‘God is the divine law of nature, command- 
ing what is right, forbidding what is wrong” (Zeno in Cic. N.D. 
i. 36). That God was regarded as having a will is seen in the 


4Dr. M. B. Foster, in his interesting article, “Some Implications of a Passage in 
Plato’s Republic” (Philosophy, Vol. XI, No. 43), asserts that the injunction to the phi- 
losophers to ‘“‘return to the cave,” i.e., to politics, contains the conception of moral 
obligation or duty, because this involves surrendering a better life for a worse one. 
This is a weighty point, but there is another and, I think, a better way of interpreting 
the “return.”’ A love of goodness can induce a desire to foster goodness; but if philoso- 
phers wish to foster goodness, then certain things, however irksome, must be done, one 
of these things being a “return to the cave.” A sense of duty may seem to be implied 
here, but it is really nothing more than natural necessity. The irksome “return” is a 
necessary part of the modus operandi, whereby goodness can be fostered. 

5 The somewhat similar view that it is one’s duty to love goodness is so difficult to 
defend that it need not detain us. 
6 See Liddell and Scott. 
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passage, “Not even the smallest particle can exist otherwise 
than as God wills” (&dws éxew ad’ # Kara rH Tod Atds BobAnow 
[Chrysippus in Plut. Comm. not. 1076]); and for the Stoics, 
God’s will had to be obeyed. This introduction into Greek ethics 
of the conception of duty and moral obligation was made all the 
easier because the notion of épuai could hardly be regarded as a 
satisfactory alternative upon which to build an ethical theory. 
It is significant that, since the Stoics, so many devotees of the 
“duty” and “moral obligation” concepts have taken a con- 
veniently low view of what, for want of a better term, is gen- 
erally called “desire,” although the term “‘love’’ quite frequent- 
ly better indicates the sense; thus Kant regarded himself as 
faced with two alternatives, duty and psychological hedonism. 
The conceptions of duty and moral obligation are not neces- 
sarily bound up with the conception of nature, as is clearly 
shown by the Socratic teaching; but they are, in fact, very often 
represented as being an integral and essential part of any ethical 
theory that is based upon a conception of nature. Kant, for in- 
stance, held that man could only make contact with reality in 
the realm of morality. His was an ethic based upon a concep- 
tion of nature, and the importance he placed upon the concept 
of duty obtained its significance from this fact. It is this aspect 
of Stoic doctrine, i.e., the idea of duty or moral obligation, that 
has had the greatest influence on later theory,’ and so I single 
it out for examination.’ 

If it is stated that we are under a moral obligation to obey the 
will of God, the ethicist is entitled to ask why. Obviously, more 
has to be said or understood about this phrase, “the will of 
God,” than is indicated by the phrase itself. Hitler, in his more 


7 It will be remembered that much of the Stoic teaching was incorporated in Chris- 
tian thought. 

8 For the purpose of this study it is not necessary to pay any great attention to the 
question of whether, for the Stoics, God was spirit or matter or to decide just how these 
terms should be interpreted with reference to the Stoics. Nor is it germane to this dis- 
cussion, in view of the quotations given above, to ponder overmuch upon Seneca’s pert 
statement that, if God and man are not equal, the superiority must rest with man. 
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sublime moments, appears to regard himself as God, with a will 
that must be obeyed; but most discriminating persons would con- 
sider the ethicist absolved from any moral lapse if he refused to 
obey Hitler. Similarly, in the history of comparative religion can 
be found conceptions of God and of God’s will that have no signifi- 
cance for the ethicist qua ethicist. Such qualities as omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence raise interesting metaphysical 
problems that have a bearing upon ethical studies; but it is 
difficult to see what these qualities, in themselves, have to do 
with ethics, i.e., in any intrinsic fashion; and this is also true of 
the bare notion of reality. Whether the emphasis is placed upon 
the conception of God or upon the conception of nature in terms 
of reality and its laws and principles, or equally upon them 
both, in its essentials the above criticism stands. Further, in so 
far as the conceptions of duty and moral obligation have refer- 
ence to God qua God or nature qua nature, e.g., in the senses 
of “God” and “‘nature” described above, these conceptions of 
duty and moral obligation come within the same sphere of criti- 
cism. Again, all references to the ethical significance of “har- 
mony,” as instanced by the Stoic use of the term to indicate the 
union of human and cosmic nature, seem to be without point if 
the references have relation only to natures qua natures: and 
the alleged ethical import of a finite will which is in accord with 
an infinite will remains in the realm of unjustifiable allegation if 
it is only wills qua wills that are being considered. The ethicist 
may, with justice, express complete lack of interest in these con- 
cepts until they are put in different wise, e.g., God is good, the 
laws and principles of ultimate reality are good. The final and 
intrinsically significant reference for ethics is goodness, not God 
qua God, nature qua nature, or duty in terms of either of these 
last two conceptions. The question of whether these concepts 
provide the only or the best approach to goodness is one that 
can more conveniently be considered in the later sections of this 
study. 
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In a few pregnant sentences Professor A. E. Taylor gives a 
masterly sketch of the main purpose which can be traced 
throughout the Republic of Plato: 

The “Republic,” which opens with an old man’s remarks about ap- 

proaching death and apprehension of what may come after death, and 
ends with a myth of judgement, has all through for its central theme a 
question more intimate than that of the best form of government or the 
most eugenic system of propagation; its question is, How does a man 
attain or forfeit eternal salvation? For good or bad, it is intensely ‘“‘other 
worldly.” Man has a soul which can attain everlasting beatitude, and 
this beatitude it is the great business of life to attain. The social institu- 
tions or the education which fit him to attain it are the right institutions 
or education; all others are wrong. The “‘philosopher”’ is the man who has 
found the way which leads to this beatitude. At the same time, no man 
lives to himself, and the man who is advancing to beatitude himself is 
inevitably animated by the spirit of a missionary to the community at 
large. Hence the philosopher cannot be true to himself without being a 
philosopher-king; he cannot win salvation without bringing it down to 
his society. That is how the ‘“‘Republic”’ views the relation between ethics 
and statesmanship.? 
Allowing for a slight coloring due to the interpretative mode of 
expression and for a certain ambiguity in the use of the term 
“‘beatitude,’’® this can, I think, with one or two other minor 
qualifications, be accepted as true. It is this major purpose 
which accounts for the fact that, to the ethical question put by 
Glaucon and Adeimantus," Socrates appears to give a political 
answer, although it is worth noting that, despite his deprecatory 
remarks at the end of Book i, he seems to be under a genuine 
impression that something of an answer, on lines little to do 
with politics, has already been given.” 

9 Plato: The Man and His Work (3d ed.), pp. 265-66. 

10 See n. 24 below. 1 Republic ii. 357-67. 

12 [bid. 368. I cannot agree with Grote when he says: “Socrates is represented as 
confuting and humiliating Thrasymachus by various arguments of which the two first 
at least are more subtle than cogent” (Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates, IV, 
11). The arguments are based upon Greek conceptions common both to Thrasymachus 


and Socrates. That we may not now accept these conceptions is an entirely different 
matter. 
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When Socrates turned from Anaxagoras in disappointment, 
he already possessed the foundation stone upon which the 
framework of his later teaching was to rest. The idea of mind as 
that which gives the initial impetus to cosmic process or as 
something upon which to fall back in metaphysical difficulties 
was not sufficient for Socrates, and so his own conception of a 
world ordered and sustained by mind can, in a sense, be re- 
garded as an original contribution. Following Professor Tay- 
lor,"3 I must assign the doctrine of the “Form”’ (eiéos) to the 
master rather than to the pupil. We are left in no doubt about 
the character of this world-ordering Mind; it is the Good Mind. 
The concept of the Good dominates all Socratic teaching, and 
this has not to be equated, as has sometimes been argued, with 
nature or harmony. Socrates, indeed, makes much of these last 
two conceptions, but it is the overriding concept of the Good 
that gives them significance. 

So, too, the doctrine of the soul is original. Whatever Socrates 
owed to its ancestry, the Homeric, Heraclitean, Orphic, and 
Pythagorean conceptions of the yuxn were very different from 
the Socratic.'* The picture now before us is that of a universe 
rationally ordered and sustained by a Good Mind, and of indi- 
vidual persons, each possessing an individual soul capable of 
knowledge (or belief) and ignorance, goodness and badness. 
When the soul really knows the Good, it will itself become good 
and will take its ‘“proper’’ place in that scheme of things, the 
“real”? universe, in which everything is for the “‘best.’’** Man 
has a place in the cosmos, but within the compass of this idea is 
included the view that man has a place in society. 

It is made quite plain in the Republic that Socrates does not 
believe in any “‘social contract” theory; and if he appears to dis- 


13 See his acute and scholarly little book, Socrates. 

4 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 131-39; and Burnet’s article, “The Socratic Conception of 
the Soul,” Proceedings of the British Academy, VIII, 235-60. 

1s Here Socrates owes much to the characteristic Greek idea of “‘measure,’’ later 
seen, in a slightly different sense, in the Aristotelian doctrine of the “mean.” So, for 
the Greeks, dperq is that quality by virtue of which a particular function or piece of 
work is well performed. 
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miss somewhat summarily the myth that man once lived in a 
“state of nature,” it is because, as he says, “no one of us is 
sufficient for himself.’’° The view expressed by Adeimantus is 
countered by the bald fact that the individual cannot exist save 
in society; co-operation is essential. This is underlined as Soc- 
rates gradually evolves his conception of justice; and though, 
in terms of society, it culminates in what many will regard as an 
exaggeration, viz., that each person shall do only one kind of 
work, the acceptance of a modified form of this view seems to be 
forced upon us. Thus the theory of Hobbes and Rousseau re- 
ceived its coup de grdce two thousand years before they con- 
ceived it, and both history and anthropology have since con- 
firmed the verdict. 

When we try to harmonize the tripartite division of the soul 
with the Socratic theory of the state, we find ourselves in dif- 
ficulties at once; they just will not fit. To instance merely one 
point, the differences of degree allowed by the account of the 
soul given in Book iv of the Republic are legion, but no such 
differences are found in the theory of the state; there is one 
mold, with three fixed divisions, and this remains true despite 
the probability, pointed out by Professor Taylor,’’ that the 
third class in the state includes both the merchant prince and 
the humble laborer. The variety referred to by Professor Taylor 
is only in terms of economics. This suggests cause for dissatis- 
faction with the theory of the state, and further evidence is not 
difficult to find. At the outset of the examination of the soul 
which he undertakes in Book iv, Socrates himself is skeptical 
about arriving at a satisfactory conclusion by means of the 
methods he is adopting."* In Book x we are given a vague but 
very different account of the soul, in which the divisions tend to 
merge one into the other, and this time it is the philosophic 
soul that is described.’? What it was that he described in Book 
iv is a matter for conjecture; the account may have been in- 

16 Republic ii. 369. 18 Thid., p. 435. 
117 Plato: The Man and His Work, p. 277. 19 Ibid., p. 611. 
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tended as an accurate description of the soul of an auxiliary, as 
some authorities suggest, although Socrates gives not the slight- 
est indication of this; or it may have been a preliminary effort 
to describe the philosophic soul, based on what appeared to be 
empirical evidence.” What is certain is that Socrates did not 
regard it as an adequate account of the philosophic soul. Yet 
this account in Book iv follows upon what purports to be a 
description of the ideal state, and Socrates makes it plain that 
there is an organic relationship between the two conceptions. 
It seems likely, then, that the ideal state as seen by the vision- 
ary power of a truly philosophic soul would be something dif- 
ferent from that presented to us in the fourth book of the 
Republic: nor is it improbable that Socrates was himself of this 
opinion. The point I wish to make is that, for Socrates, the 
nature of man and the nature of society were of secondary and 
derivative significance as compared with the significance of the 
cosmic nature. It was not possible for man to live according to 
his nature or to envisage, much less create, the “‘right”’ society 
until he understood cosmic nature or reality; but until men do 
obtain this knowledge, everything that is said about man’s 
nature and about the ideal society is provisional. 

Mr. Pritchard, in his now famous article in Mind, criticizes 
the whole moral tradition that has come down to us from Soc- 
rates, because, he asserts, Socrates takes as the ultimate refer- 
ence for morality the conception of happiness, eddapyovia.” 
Mr. L. A. Garrard, in his recent book, Duty and the Will of God, 
goes farther and describes the Socratic teaching in terms of 
egoistic hedonism.” A telling reply is made to Mr. Pritchard’s 


20 Tbid., p. 612. 

21 In Platoand Aristotle this is best translated “complete happiness” (see Liddell and 
Scott). For the purposes of discussion it is convenient here to link the notion of “‘satis- 
faction” with the notion of evda:povia. 

22 When Glaucon asks, “‘You speak of an incalculable beauty, if it gives knowledge 
and truth, and itself excels them in beauty. Surely you do not mean that this is pleas- 
ure?” Socrates’ reply is cutting: “Do not blaspheme” (Republic vi. 509; see also pp. 505 
and 581-82). 
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school in Professor Taylor’s article, ‘““The Right and the 
Good,” and with this I find myself in substantial agreement. 
I should go even farther than perhaps Professor Taylor does*4 
in stressing that Socrates’ supreme devotion was to the concept 
of the Good qua Good.’ 

Unfortunately, because of what turns out to be a metaphysi- 
cal approach to the problems of ethics, Socrates would make 
men wait a long time—perhaps forever—for knowledge of how 
they should live if they wish to be good. The difficulties were 
not lost upon Socrates, and the idea of ‘“‘participation” brought 
out in the Phaedo proves by no means amenable. In the Parmen- 
dides he is driven from one position to another in his attempts 
to define “participation,” and all prove unsatisfactory, ending 
in infinite regressions. The resemblance theory likewise falls to 
the ground on the necessary introduction of the “third man.” 
Now, after some two thousand years it is becoming fairly evi- 
dent that an ethic that must wait upon the efforts of the meta- 
physicians to comprehend the cosmos is, for practical purposes, 
an ethic in name only.” This, I think, is the fundamental criti- 
cism of the Socratic position.?’ It will be remembered that the 
Stoic conception of duty rests on a very similar metaphysical 
basis. 

23 Mind, July, 1939. 

24 Professor Taylor’s use of the term “‘beatitude” (see n. 10 above) rather fogs this 
particular issue. 

25 Tf it could be established that the bad or unnatural man, e.g., the tyrant, might be 
completely happy or “satisfied,” it would seriously undermine Socrates’ metaphysical 
system but not necessarily his devotion to goodness. 

26 Thrown back, as we seem to be, upon what some idealist philosophers are happy to 
call the “world of appearance,” though I prefer the phrase “the world as experienced,” 
one other theory of nature may be noticed. We are sometimes told to “be natural” or to 
be our “natural selves.”” This seems to mean that we should give expression to our de- 
sires. Unfortunately, the desires of any one person conflict, and this ‘‘naturalistic” 
theory gives us no criterion for making a choice between conflicting desires. 

27 This does not mean that I see no value for ethics in the teaching of Socrates. The 
basic idea in his conception of justice, as distinct from its unfortunate application in the 
construction of the “ideal” state, is, I think, of profound significance—metaphysics 


apart. (See “Socratic Justice,” this Journal, January, 1937. With qualifications I 
should still maintain the view therein outlined.) 
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The function of the Socratic ‘“‘reason,” like that of the Stoic 
“clarity” —which, incidentally, is no more satisfactory than its 
Cartesian namesake—is to give information about cosmic na- 
ture. We find, however, that certain information is already pre- 
sented to us, viz., an optimist conception of the perfection of the 
universe. Reality is perfect, and it is “‘one.’”’ No doubt this 
terse summary requires minor qualification; but as regards es- 
sentials, it seems to be justified. William James advances a very 
different conception when he says: 

I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an invisible world 
may not in part depend on the personal response which any one of us may 
make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, may draw vital 
strength and increase of being from our fidelity. For my own part, I do 
not know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they 
mean anything short of this. If this life be not a real fight, in which some- 
thing is eternally gained for the universe by success, it is no better than a 
game of private theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. But it 
feels like a real fight,—as if there were something really wild in the uni- 
verse which we, with our idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to 
redeem. 


Waiving the question of whether morality can really exist in a 
perfect world, it seems fairly clear that James, when he uses the 
phrase ‘‘something really wild,” is not just speaking figurative- 
ly. The picture he gives us is one in which there are two real 
worlds or natures, differing greatly in character. Whether 
James’s view is sound or not, for most of us the picture he 
presents corresponds with our actual experience. At least it may 
be said that the attitude James adopts is not an unreasonable 
one. Yet on this view the statement, ‘“The end of man is to live 
comformably to nature,’ becomes meaningless. Indeed, the 
more we explore the possibilities of the term “nature” the more 
it becomes apparent that its use in ethics leads only to ob- 
scurantism. 

As has been said, there is an organic relationship between 
teleology and most ethical theories that are based upon a con- 
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ception of nature. Teleology plays an important part in many 
metaphysical theories, and this may be justifiable; it is open to 
serious question, however, whether teleology has any sig- 
nificant role to fill in ethical theory. It is, basically, a metaphys- 
ical concept; and although the two fields of study more than 
impinge, to the profit of metaphysician and ethicist alike, we 
have learned to be suspicious of erecting an ethic upon a meta- 
physic; and it certainly does not follow that what is germane in 
metaphysics is so also in ethics. We do find in ethics the terms 
“means” and “end,” and also a conception of ‘“‘purpose,” but 
these terms have no intrinsic ethical significance. Many ethical 
goods can be regarded as ends to be pursued, but we do not 
pursue these ends qua ends, but as goods. If ethical significance 
is to be understood in terms of ends, then it is legitimate to ask, 
“For what end does one want to achieve an end?”—and so on, 
into an infinite regression. Ethical man has to be regarded as, 
in some sense, capable of appreciating goodness qua goodness. 
Furthermore, he has to be regarded as free to choose the good; 
hence, even if the statement, ‘“‘The end of man is to live con- 
formably with nature,” is viewed as a metaphysical reference to 
the pull of teleological forces, the import of the statement mere- 
ly borders upon the ethical field, it does not penetrate it. 

To return to the question raised at the end of Section II as to 
whether the concepts of God, nature, and duty provide the only 
or the best approach to goodness. We have seen in Section III 
that the Socratic emphasis upon cosmic nature gives us but 
slight aid. Nature and God, however, often appear, as with the 
Stoics, to be interchangeable terms; and it may be claimed that, 
although a love of goodness is the basis of the moral life, man 
can only achieve this through God. If this is to mean anything, 
it must have reference to the world as experienced by man,” or, 
as some would choose to say, to the world of “appearance.” 

28 This does not necessarily refer to any sensationalist theory but to the realm of 


what man knows or can know, as distinct from “higher realms” supposed to be beyond 
his ken and capacity. 
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Hence the knowledge of the good’? which is obtained through 
God will be thought of as coming via some such channel as, for 
example, conscience (the daughter of the voice of God), or 
revelation. History records the variety and inconsistencies of 
these “‘media,”’ but we pass to other considerations. The phrase 
“a love of goodness qua goodness”’ becomes meaningless if by 
“goodness” is meant merely that which is willed by God and 
commanded upon us; this Cudworth instances in a classic pas- 
sage: 

Moral Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest, (if they 
be not meer Names without any Signification, or Names for nothing else, 
but Willed and Commanded . . . .) cannot possibly be Arbitrary things, 
made by Will without Nature; .... For though the Will and Power of 
God have an Absolute, Infinite and unlimited Command upon the Ex- 
istence of all Created things to make them to be, or not to be at Pleasure; 
yet when things exist, they are what they are, This or That, Absolutely or 
Relatively, not by Will or Arbitrary Command, but by the Necessity of 
their own Nature.3° 


Whencesoever the knowledge comes, then, it is knowledge of the 
good qua good, and it is obtained in the world as experienced by 
man. It may be urged, however, that even if this be granted, it 
remains true that only the man who believes in God can know 
goodness. Yet we find atheists and agnostics possessed by a pas- 
sionate love of goodness." To say that all such persons, while 
believing that they love goodness, really love something else, is 
to depart from philosophy into the regions of dogma. Can it, 
then, be urged any more successfully that a belief in God is the 
best way of gaining knowledge of the good? It is frequently 
maintained as evidence of this that when interest in religion 
wanes, interest in ethics likewise decreases. This, in itself, 
proves nothing. It is interesting, however, to remember that the 
term “religion,” as used here, refers as much to ethics as it does 

29 Some degree of knowledge about a thing is a prerequisite before we can love it. 

3° 4 Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality (posthumous rst ed.), 
Book I, chap. ii. 


3 See n. 29 above. 
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to religion, as is seen, for example, in the ethicoreligious teaching 
of the Christian church. Furthermore, as the church has tended 
to monopolize ethics and to foster its own brand, to say that a 
decline in religious interest involves a lessening of interest in 
ethics is not even ‘‘fair comment,”’ much less ‘‘evidence.”’ Inci- 
dentally, if for the religious mind the main characteristic of God 
is his goodness, there seems no reason for assuming that revela- 
tion will be made to a “believer” rather than to an atheist who 
has a passionate love of goodness. It may be true that some of 
those who yearn to know God and to be at-one with God, do 
gain in ethical insight ;** but on the thesis that God is good, the 
converse would seem to apply with equal justification, as is in- 
dicated in the following passage: 

In some fine mystica] experience there is a pervasive element, the con- 
tent of which, on analysis, can only be described in ethical terms. More 
significant still, this pervasive element is not present as an extraneous 
feature, rather is it germane to the mystical nature of the experience. 
Similarly, when a man knows the sublimity of pure ethical motives, or 
bows mute in the presence of goodness translated into unalloyed act, a 
mystical element is there as an integral part of the ethical experience; the 
mind is illumined with an ethereal radiance kin to ecstasy, and there 
comes an overwhelming sense of Something that is beyond, and within, 
and infinite, ineffably tender yet stupendous, calling to its own. 

It may still be held, however, that the concept of duty is nec- 
essary to the concept of goodness. So Kant could say that good- 
ness was an end but that our primary motive, if we were to be 
moral beings, must be in terms of duty and not in terms of good- 
ness. Actually, Kant’s attempt to begin with a mere judgment 
of duty, and only then proceed to a judgment of goodness, is 
not successful. The judgment of right or duty implies the judg- 
ment of goodness; otherwise there is no ethical point in his 
reference to “reality.”’ Indeed, the ‘‘universal” test, i.e., “Act 
only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law,” itself implies a judgment 
32 Religious history does not attest this as universal. 

33 G. Stanley Whitby, Unnecessary Conflicts in Unitarian Thought. 
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of goodness; and it is interesting to note that this judgment is 
in terms of life in a world of persons and not in terms of some 
metaphysical view of “reality.” 

Finally, there is the ad hominem argument that the Stoic 
conception of “duty” has produced more martyrs than can be 
claimed for a doctrine of love. Whether this is so or not is a 
moot point. Moreover, the argument itself is double edged; it 
suggests the possibility that attention has been so much con- 
centrated upon the doctrine of duty that the doctrine of love 
has not had a fair chance. I think it will be granted that a man 
is worth his hemlock if, from sheer love of objective goodness, 
unassisted by such aids as a belief in God, nature, duty, or 
immortality (i.e., reality is such that there is human survival 
after death), he fearlessly accepts the martyr’s fate. It is in this 
stern and stark position that the kernel of ethics is to be found, 
although I do not wish for one moment to imply the falsity of a 
belief in God or immortality. Again, duty, we are told, is a hard 
taskmaster, demanding much that is irksome; but a love of 
goodness can involve the doing of many things just as irksome. 
Of the two, indeed, love of goodness seems to have greater po- 
tentialities as a taskmaster; and this is an aspect that is far too 
frequently overlooked when blithe or blistering references are 
made to an ethic of ‘‘spontaneity” or to a doctrine of love. Duty 
may have produced more martyrs and seen more irksome tasks 
accomplished, not because it has intrinsic ethical significance, 
but because weak and puling humanity demanded a “prop.” 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 

















PLATO AND ARISTOTLE AS HISTORIANS 


A STUDY OF METHOD IN THE 
HISTORY OF IDEAS 


RICHARD McKEON 


XCEPT for the works of Plato and Aristotle, no con- 
siderable body of ancient philosophical writings and, in 
particular, no complete work, or even a considerable 

consecutive part of a work, by any of the numerous philoso- 
phers who preceded them or were contemporary with them has 
been preserved. By the accident of survival the dialogues of 
Plato and the treatises of Aristotle have become our oldest, 
most reliable, and, in many cases, our chief sources of informa- 
tion concerning early Greek philosophy. But since, in addition 
to this use to which they have been put in later ages as meticu- 
lously worked sources for the philosophies of other men, they 
serve a primary purpose as expositions and demonstrations of 
philosophical principles and conclusions, history as treated in 
them is involved in philosophical problems, and philosophical 
differences in the doctrines they develop often assume the guise 
of historical changes. In the long use to which the works of 
Plato and Aristotle have been put as historical sources, the in- 
fluence of the ideas of the historian on the ideas whose history 
he treats—the interaction of history and philosophy which is 
common to all inquiries in the history of ideas—is made unusu- 
ally clear by the partial vacuum in which history has placed 
their works. The relation is reciprocal, for not only are the form 
and content of historical statements affected by philosophy, but 
history is made to bolster up and illustrate philosophic conclu- 
sions. 

Apart from deliberate distortions, history serves, in the most 
innocent of its applications to ideas, in the place of philosophic 
66 
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arguments to support judgments of value and of truth. When 
the exposition of the history of a development in philosophy 
or science or institutions is imbedded in the statement of a 
philosophy, the doctrines of that philosophy, however they may 
be advanced—dogmatically or tentatively, dialectically or apo- 
dictically—must seem to supply in the evolution a final culmi- 
nation or a balanced supplementation or a needed corrective 
or, at least, a skeptical solvent. he philosophy of the author 
inevitably enters as a stage in the development when he writes 
of the history of philosophy; and when, as in the case of Plato 
and Aristotle, little early or independent evidence is available 
against which to check the history, there is no attractive alter- 
native to acquiescing, as most scholars do, in the assumption 
that such implications are correct, that the processes of time 
have been selective, and that in the main it is the best that has 
survived. The most exhaustive statement of evidence to the 
contrary does little more than express suspicions and regrets 
on such points as the paucity of even fragments of a writer as 
admired in antiquity as Democritus or the mystery that sur- 
rounds the origins, doctrines, and even the persons of the Py- 
thagoreans or (to turn to writers about whom we have more in- 
formation) the fragmentary state of the literary remains of 
writers like Heraclitus or the difficulties of interpretation which 
persist even when the broad lines of the organization of the 
argument are known, as in the case of Parmenides. There is 
little or no material available to the historian of philosophy 
with which to reduce—should he wish to—the enhancement 
which the historical statements of Plato and Aristotle give to 
their own philosophies or to combat the attendant impression 
that earlier movements reached their completion in the philos- 
ophy of the one or the other. 

It is possible under the circumstances to separate the effect 
of historical statements on the judgment of the value of a phi- 
losophy from the related effects of a philosophy on historical 
statements, since there is no paucity of materials relevant to 
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the effects of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle on their 
conceptions of history, and most of the research into the rela- 
tions of both men to their predecessors turns, in fact, on that 
question. For philosophers quote the statements of other phi- 
losophers usually for philosophic purposes; and, since the im- 
press of that purpose remains in the citation, what Plato and 
Aristotle say, for example, about a doctrine of Anaxagoras may 
serve as evidence either concerning the philosophy of Anaxag- 
oras or equally well concerning the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle. Read as history, there are good reasons in the state- 
ments of Plato and Aristotle for refusing to accept unquestion- 
ingly their reports of prior tendencies of philosophic thought; 
and, even when the accuracy of the restatement is least doubt- 
ful, some readjustment is needed to re-establish from what is 
said the probable form or intention of the original statement. 
Read as philosophy, however, the whole bodies of their works 
serve as checks to the interpretation, for, notwithstanding that 
the reports of Plato and Aristotle furnish us grounds for only 
tentative judgments concerning earlier philosophers, the man- 
ner in which they put the history of philosophy to philosophic 
uses bears the unmistakable mark of their own philosophic 
processes. The history of philosophy is itself a form of philo- 
sophic inquiry; and, when philosophy is itself the object of 
philosophic inquiry, questions of fact are inseparable from philo- 
sophic questions. 

Philosophers appear in person and by report in the dialogues 
of Plato. They discuss problems themselves, listen to the de- 
velopment of their views by acknowledged pupils, and are rep- 
resented in their absence by professed friends or disciples who 
state their views or by Socrates, who constructs conjectural 
defenses and expansions of views attributed to them. The dia- 
logues are constructed with a considerable apparatus, much ad- 
mired by Platonic scholars, of dramatic indications bearing on 
historicity. Parmenides and Zeno speak in one dialogue and are 
referred to sympathetically in others; Heraclitus is represented 
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by his pupil Cratylus and is quoted by Socrates, sometimes 
affectionately, sometimes satirically ; Timaeus, Simmias, Cebes, 
and other speakers may be presumed to represent (or it may be 
argued that they do not represent) authentic Pythagorean doc- 
trines; the Sophists stalk through a dozen dialogues: Protag- 
oras and Hippias speak for themselves in dialogues called after 
their names, and both, no less than Gorgias and Prodicus, are 
represented by pupils or are cited with a respect—sometimes 
more, sometimes less, than half-ironic—by Socrates, while the 
younger Sophists and the men who espoused their teachings— 
men like Thrasymachus, Polus, and Callicles—debate riotously 
against Socrates and suffer crushing dialectical defeats at his 
hands. A milieu of philosophic and intellectual life is recon- 
structed, and a sense of living thought and mellow understand- 
ing is prominent in almost everything Plato says of the doc- 
trines of other men. This is doubtless what is meant when Plato 
is commended, as he usually is, for his historical sense and his- 
torical accuracy.’ 

Whereas Plato conveys the impression of entering into the 
intentions of men and of determining, possibly even better 
than they, their true ‘‘meaning,” nevertheless, he presents al- 
most no precise information concerning early doctrine. There 
is very little direct quotation from philosophers in the dialogues, 
and those few citations are used primarily as excuses for dialec- 
tical expansions; so that, for example, when Theaetetus devel- 
ops, on the prompting of Socrates, a relativistic doctrine of 
knowledge from Protagoras’ statement, “‘Man is the measure 
of all things,’ notwithstanding that one has insight, doubtless, 
into the thought of Protagoras, there is no clue concerning 


*Cf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (3d ed.; London, 1920), p. 31: “It is 
not very often that Plato allows himself to dwell on the history of philosophy as it 
was before the rise of ethical and epistemological inquiry; but when he does, he is always 
illuminating. His artistic gift and his power of entering into the thoughts of other men 
enabled him to describe the views of early philosophers in a sympathetic manner, and 
he never, except in a playful and ironical way, sought to read unthought-of meanings 
into the words of his predecessors. He has, in fact, a historical sense, which was a 
rare thing in antiquity.” 
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whether he himself derived those implications from the state- 
ment or thought it expressed those doctrines. The interpreta- 
tion of most of Plato’s statements concerning the history of 
philosophy depends on nice adjustments, which provide abun- 
dant materials for scholarly disputes, between the recognition of 
his historical sense and the appreciation of his ironical humor; 
and, although the manner of thought of earlier philosophers 
may be learned in the dialogues, the doctrine is never specified. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, seldom troubles to lay out the 
general lines of a philosophy except as they help determine a 
particular doctrine, but he abounds in direct quotations and 
paraphrases. His treatment of earlier philosophers is dialecti- 
cal, but not after the manner of Plato’s dialectic or to the same 
end. When the discussion in a Platonic dialogue turns on the 
doctrines of a man, some pregnant statement (and a verse of a 
poet or a casual remark made by a friend in the market place 
will serve as well as the pondered conclusion of a philosopher) 
is usually quoted, then labored and refined in possible interpre- 
tations; when the statement is that of a philosopher, it turns 
out to be—however inconsequential it may have seemed at 
first—the focus of a whole philosophic attitude. Aristotle usu- 
ally opposes one philosopher’s solution of a specific question to 
those of other philosophers and uses the divergences of past 
conclusions and methods of investigation as the dialectical 
starting-point for his own solution. Whereas Plato’s dialectic 
eventuates in what seems to be the determination of what a 
philosopher must or should have meant, Aristotle’s dialectic 
leads to the construction of a doctrine presented as a novel de- 
parture from all previous doctrines, which nonetheless com- 
bines all their virtues and avoids all their errors. One conse- 
quence of this treatment of earlier doctrines is that Aristotle 
is often in modern times criticized for failing to appreciate the 
work of his predecessors, for being “‘literal minded”’ in inter- 
preting statements which are often too technical or subtle or 
humorous for his comprehension and so distorting their signifi- 
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cance, and, in a word, for lacking historical sense and historical 
accuracy.’ 

There is, in Plato’s scheme, no difference between philosophy 
and the history of philosophy. Both are dialectical conversa- 
tions, and the positions of past philosophers continue, if at all, 
in the exposition of living disputants. The dialectic of Plato 
may be said to be directed (among other ends) to determining 
the meanings of statements, and there is no difference between 
the application of dialectic to the statement of other men’s 
doctrines and to the history of philosophy and its use for the 
solution of a philosophic question. The two enterprises are iden- 
tical in method and are pursued simultaneously; but, although 
a dialogue may be concerned indifferently with the statements 
of generals, rhapsodes, young boys, or philosophers, from the 
point of view of history the treatment of the statements of the 
philosophers differs from all the rest and is constituted the his- 
tory of philosophy in Plato. 

If the difference between philosophy and history is accidental 
and slight for Plato, a rather more important difference appears 
in the conditions of truth and accuracy of philosophic and his- 
torical statements, inasmuch as the account of previous doc- 
trines which results from Plato’s dialectical approach to the 
history of philosophy has been accorded almost universal cre- 
dence, whereas the results of his dialectical approach to philoso- 
phy have met on occasion with skepticism. In general, the dialec- 
tical interpretation of any statement will show it to have a 


2 Cf. Burnet (ibid., pp. 31-32): “‘As a rule, Aristotle’s statements about early phi- 
losophers are far less historical than Plato’s. He nearly always discusses the facts from 
the point of view of his own system, and that system, resting as it does on the deifica- 
tion of the apparent diurnal revolution of the heavens, made it very hard for him to 
appreciate more scientific views. He is convinced that his own philosophy accomplishes 
what all previous philosophers had aimed at, and their systems are therefore regarded 
as ‘lisping’ attempts to formulate it (Met. A. 10. 993*15). It is also to be noted that 
Aristotle regards some systems in a much more sympathetic way than others. He is 
distinctly unfair to the Eleatics, for instance, and in general, wherever mathematical 
considerations come into play, he is an untrustworthy guide. It is often forgotten that 
Aristotle derived much of his information from Plato, and we must specially observe 
that he more than once takes Plato’s humorous remarks too literally.” 
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vast number of meanings, all but one of them false, and a given 
statement may seem in different dialogues, or even in a single 
dialogue, to be refuted and in turn approved. This apparent 
instability in the meanings of statements is little to our modern 
taste (to restrict the consideration of reactions hostile to Plato 
to this almost universal criticism) ,* and the Socrates of the dia- 
logues has frequently in recent years been accused of sophistry 
and trickery in questions which are supposed to involve truth 
and falsity. The historical suggestion, however, that a philoso- 
pher contradicted himself or held obscure or absurd doctrines 
does not—naturally enough, if one considers the doctrines phi- 
losophers have held and have been admired for holding—stir 
the same reaction; and, since we do not have sufficient inde- 
pendent evidence to dispute conclusively any of Plato’s inter- 
pretations, what Plato determines that a theory must have 
meant is taken as what its author in fact intended. Appeal from 
Plato’s judgment can rely only on fragments which are seldom 
conclusive on a point concerning which Plato is detailed or on 
the interpretation of Aristotle, which when it differs from that 
of Plato (and, interpreted literally, Plato is often in contradic- 
tion to Aristotle) is, in the tradition of contemporary scholar- 
ship, almost always in error. Moreover, philosophers are sel- 
dom thought to be wrong in their interpretations of other phi- 
losophers when their treatment is sympathetic and favorable, 
and—with the exception of the Sophists—few named and iden- 
tified philosophers are subjected to much harsh criticism by 
Plato. The rather considerable group of modern critics which 
has taken up the defense of the Sophists against Plato is there- 
fore almost an isolated case in Platonic studies.‘ 


3 For a more extreme disapproval of dialectic and the Platonic philosophy, how- 
ever, see W. Fite, The Platonic Legend (New York, 1934). During the Middle Ages this 
criticism took the form of disapprobation of Plato’s analogical method and metaphori- 
cal language; cf. R. McKeon, ‘‘Aristotelianism in Western Christianity,” in Environ- 
mental Factors in Christian History (Chicago, 1939), pp. 224 ff. 

4 F.C. S. Schiller, “From Plato to Protagoras,” in Studies in Humanism (London, 
1907), pp. 22-70; George Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates (London, 
1888), II, 210 ff. and passim; A History of Greece (London, 1888), VII, 29 ff. 
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For Aristotle, dialectic is not the method of science, and Aris- 
totle’s dialectical treatment of the opinions of other philoso- 
phers, whatever its utility to scientific inquiry, could never be 
confused with the actual collection of data or demonstration of 
conclusions which are essential to the constitution of a science. 
Aristotle distinguishes the dialectical method from the method 
of demonstration and is clear in his indications that the treat- 
ment of philosophical opinions is dialectical. Philosophers are 
set against philosophers or in support of philosophers; and their 
mutual relations and oppositions are frequently used as the 
first indication of the nature of a problem or the direction of 
possible solutions, preliminary to fitting the inquiry into its 
characteristically Aristotelian formulation or science. The treat- 
ment of philosophers, therefore, follows the technique of dialec- 
tic as presented in the Topics, that is, the method is one suited 
to the formulation of problems and the defense or refutation of 
propositions rather than a technique for establishing principles 
and definitions or for organizing demonstrations. ‘For our 
study of soul,” Aristotle says before embarking on the investi- 
gation of psychological questions, 
it is necessary, while formulating the problems of which in our further 
advance we are to find the solutions, to call into council the views of 
those of our predecessors who have declared any opinion on this subject, 
in order that we may profit by whatever is sound in their suggestions and 
avoid their errors.s 


“Let us start,” he says before investigating the question of the 
generation of the heavens, 

with a review of the theories of other thinkers; for the proofs of a theory 
are difficulties for the contrary theory. Besides, those who have first 
heard the pleas of our adversaries will be more likely to credit the asser- 
tions which we are going to make. We shall be less open to the charge 
of procuring judgment by default. To give a satisfactory decision as to 
the truth it is necessary to be rather an arbitrator than a party to the 
dispute.°® 


6 De caelo i. 10. 279>5 ff. 





5 De anima i. 2. 40320 ff. 
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He says relative to metaphysics, on which his dialectical treat- 
ment is most extended: 

It is just that we should be grateful, not only to those whose opinion 
we may share, but also to those who have expressed more superficial 
views; for these also contributed something, by developing before us the 
powers of thought .... for from the better thinkers we have inherited 
certain opinions, while the others have been responsible for the appear- 
ance of the better thinkers.’ 


Or again: 

We must, with a view to the science which we are seeking, first re- 
count the subjects that should be first discussed. These include both the 
other opinions that some have held on certain points, and any points 
besides these that happen to have been overlooked. For those who wish 
to get clear of difficulties it is advantageous to state the difficulties well; 
for the subsequent free play of thought implies the solution of the previ- 
ous difficulties, and it is not possible to untie a knot of which one does not 


know..... Further, he who has heard all the contending arguments, as 
if they were the parties to a case, must be in a better position for judg- 
ing.® 


The treatment of earlier philosophers is still for Aristotle a dia- 
lectical conversation or debate, but the conversation is pre- 
liminary to the serious work of philosophy, no longer its whole 
task, and the dialectic by which the opinions of men are set 
before the judge differs from the logical processes by which 
definitions are related to facts and conclusions derived from 
premises. 

The scientific method of Aristotle requires that literal prin- 
ciples be set up peculiar to each of the sciences as he classifies 
them and that a body of data proper to each science, derived 
ultimately from observation, be assembled and organized in 
terms of those principles. His citation of other men’s doctrines 
and arguments is determined by concern with one or the other 
of these—the clarification of principles or the explanation of 
phenomena. It is possible in a particular question that relevant 
observations and even tentative classifications may be found 


8 [bid. iii. 1. 995%24 ff. 





7 Metaphysica ii. 1. 99311 ff. 
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before the question is given scientific formulation, and the first 
inklings of a theory may sometimes be traced beyond the earliest 
systematic exploration of the subject matter to which it is rele- 
vant. For the one purpose—for the examination of principles— 
the dialectical method is not merely propaedeutic but is the 
only method applicable, whereas for the other—for the exami- 
nation of specific theories in a science—it is only preliminary 
to the use of the proper method of that science. 

Aristotle explains in the Metaphysics as well as in the Posterior 
Analytics and the Topics? that first principles cannot be demon- 
strated directly (since there would then be an infinite regress 
in inference and therefore no demonstration), but they can be 
defended indirectly against a critic who will commit himself on 
any relevant point or who, in the case of such ultimate prin- 
ciples as the law of contradiction and the law of excluded 
middle, will so much as make an utterance or a simple state- 
ment. One of the proper uses of the dialectical method, there- 
fore, is for the establishment of principles. In the theoretic 
sciences which Aristotle traces back to Thales he will frequently 
devote an entire first book to the treatment which his predeces- 
sors gave the principles of that science—the first book of the 
Meta physics to earlier treatments of causes, the first book of the 
Physics to what his predecessors conceived the principles of 
motion to be, the first book of the De anima to conceptions of 
the functions and definition of the soul. In the practical sci- 
ences, which he thought to have been no older than the work 
of Socrates and Plato, the dialectical introduction is briefer: 
in the Politics the first book is devoted to a statement and or- 
ganization of the problem, and Aristotle is able to assemble 
only the theory of Plato and the report of a few ideal states 
for dialectical treatment in Book ii, while the use of dialectic in 
the Nicomachean Ethics has little more scope than the occasion- 
al and periodical refutation of the doctrines of Socrates, Plato, 


9 Ibid. iv. 4. 10065 ff.; Analytica posteriora i. 3. 725 ff.; Topica i. 1. 100%25 ff. 
and 2. 10137. 
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and otherwise unidentified Platonists. In the case of logic, since 
Aristotle conceived himself to have invented the whole or im- 
portant parts (depending on whether the concluding paragraph 
of the On Sophistical Refutations is taken to refer to the whole 
Organon or only to the last two books) of the analysis, the doc- 
trine of earlier writers (apart from Plato) is seldom referred 
to, and when philosophers are quoted their statement is used 
more often as a form to be analyzed than as a theory to be 
considered. In rhetoric Aristotle recog~izes that much work has 
been done; but, since “the ordinary v —2rs of text-books treat 
of non-essentials’’*® and overemphasize forensic, to the exclu- 
sion of political, oratory, Aristotle’s approach is novel and with- 
out relevant antecedent work to serve as guide, while the actual 
practice of poets in numerous citations and of orators in general 
(but apparently only one, Isocrates, in specific citation) is made 
to serve a function similar to that of the arguments of philoso- 
phers and sophists cited in the later books of the Organon. For 
similar reasons in the Poetics the analysis of tragedy is preceded 
by a history of tragedy, and the points made in the analysis are 
illustrated by citation of actual practices in Greek drama. 

In the more particular and more empirical branches of in- 
quiry, where principles and theories are derived from prior 
sciences, Aristotle uses his predecessors as one way to assemble 
the materials of a problem preliminary to or after resolving it 
by reference to his own principles or by more detailed inquiry 
into the data. Thus he states the problem of the eternity of 
motion with the aid of quotations from Anaxagoras and Emped- 
ocles and proceeds to the resolution of the problem with the 
simple remark: “Let us take our start from what we have al- 
ready laid down in our course on Physics.”"* He quotes the 
conception of chance and spontaneity expressed by Democritus 
and others, without troubling to name the authors, and then 
proceeds to a simple solution which depends on the classifica- 
tion of kinds of events yielded by the principles of his physical 

10 Rhetorica i. 1. 1355°18 ff. 1 Physica viii. 1. 2518. 
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analysis.’? Sometimes, again, unanimity of opinion is taken, as 
in the doctrine of the primacy of local motion, to clinch a posi- 
tion which had earlier been established without aid of cita- 
tion.’ Or again, the doctrines of earlier writers may be as- 
sembled, as in the question of the movement of the earth, to 
show that “fone may well wonder that the solutions offered are 
not seen to involve greater absurdities than the problem it- 
self,’’** before disposing of the problem together with the solu- 
tions to it. Or, again, all the philosophers who held any form 
of a theory at variance with that of Aristotle may be assembled, 
and their common doctrine may be shown to be inconsistent 
with observed phenomena or with reason, as the many forms 
of the doctrine of the void are brought into opposition to the 
phenomena of action and passion."’ Or, finally, in the explana- 
tion of specific phenomena the analyses made by other scientists 
and philosophers may be cited in the context of, or preliminary 
to, his own statement of the problem and of its solution, as the 
problem of the origin of the sea is introduced by the statement 
of three anonymous theories’® (whose authors have been the 
subject of conjecture by scholars since the time of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias) or as Aristotle’s theory of the nature of earth- 
quakes is preceded by refutation of three theories which he 
attributes explicitly. to Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, and Democri- 
tus."? In the biological works data and the classification of data 
in good part take the place of theories and the refutation of 
theories much as they had in the Poetics and, to a lesser degree, 
in the Rhetoric and in the practical sciences. The reason, too, 
is doubtless the same, for apart from the writings of the medical 
men, of which Aristotle makes repeated use, he seems to have 
found few predecessors to aid him with data or theories in 
either the voluminous assemblage of materials in the History of 
Animals or in the treatment of some of the problems to which 

12 [bid. ii. 4-6. 19531 ff. s De generatione et corruptione i. 8. 32425. 

"3 [bid. viii. 9. 265517 ff; 7. 260°20 ff.  *® Meteorologica ii. 1. 353°5 ff. 

4 De caelo ii. 13. 294*12 ff. 17 Ibid. 7. 365%12 ff. 
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he attached particular importance, such as those involved in the 
motion or in the generation of animals. 

What Aristotle chose to quote, under the influence of these 
principles of selection, could seldom have furnished inspiration 
for a Platonic dialogue; and, therefore, the information of Aris- 
totle only rarely and accidentally bears directly on what Plato 
had to say concerning the philosophy of the same man. Al- 
though both treat other men’s doctrines dialectically, the man- 
ner of the dialectic has been seen to be different in the two cases, 
and the information given is a function of the dialectic. Aris- 
totle’s dialectic is directed to the discovery of principles, the 
formulation of problems, the amassing of materials, that is, it 
is heuristic. But, since truth and the ultimate resolution of 
questions depend not on what has been said but on the inter- 
pretation of observed facts in the light of tested principles, it 
is not demonstrative as well as heuristic. Consequently, philos- 
ophers, living and dead, are assembled in considerable numbers 
about a single problem for this preliminary dialectical inquiry 
and are quoted—almost casually and often without inquiry into 
what their statement could mean—even when their formula- 
tions of the problem are at variance with one another and with 
Aristotle’s version. Plato’s dialectic is demonstrative as well as 
heuristic and requires no nondialectical inquiry or proof to sup- 
plement it or to warrant the conformity of its conclusions to 
the conditions of truth and being, and therefore the two in- 
vestigations, which are separate in the method of Aristotle— 
the determination of the truth and the determination of what a 
man has said—are a single inquiry in the Platonic dialectic to 
be accomplished by questioning one living philosopher about 
the implications of a single statement, even when it involves a 
number of problems. 

There are problems of interpretation in either case. The many 
philosophers are usually quoted verbatim or pharaphrased from 
actual statements by Aristotle, while the one philosopher is 
made to speak for himself by a dramatic artistry that conceals 
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the extent to which the arguments are Plato’s, or he is furnished 
other manners of defense in “living words” which he never 
uttered or heard. The indications are often that the philoso- 
pher did not, in fact, say precisely what Plato puts into his 
mouth, but the statements are such as he might have made, 
and the doctrines are conformable to doctrines we have reason 
to believe he held; whereas, although there is often good evi- 
dence that the philosopher (or someone reporting the philoso- 
pher) said precisely what Aristotle quotes as his statement, it 
is no less often clear that the interpretation Aristotle puts on 
the statement could not have been what was originally in- 
tended. It is apparently permissible as history to attribute to 
a man a statement he did not make, provided it is a statement 
which he might in the circumstances have made; and Plato, 
like Thucydides, suffers no loss in credibility because of his 
verbal inventions and developments. Even if one were disposed 
to be critical of the technique, there is little more to be said 
than that, for example, we have no evidence that Parmenides 
ever made such a statement or that it is unlikely that Protag- 
oras would have given his doctrine such a development. But 
to misinterpret a statement and to leave evidence of the change 
of meaning is a fault in historical method which can be much 
elaborated by ingenious scholars, and the catalogue of Aristotle’s 
shortcomings as a historian, which has been assembled from 
such evidence, is long.’* He will sometimes interpret the terms 
in which an earlier doctrine is stated as possessing technical 
significances which they acquired later than the enunciation of 
the statement in question, and he will frequently bolster the 
doctrine with facts which its author probably did not know 
and with theories to which he would probably not have sub- 


8 For an exhaustive enumeration and painstaking illustration of such ‘‘faults” cf. 
H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935). Although 
the book may be consulted at random with the confidence that one or more errors in 
Aristotle’s citation of his predecessors will be found on almost any page, the reader 
may be particularly interested in the statement of the method of criticism (Foreword, 
pp. ix-xiv) and in the enumeration of ‘‘common errors which recur in all or many of 
Aristotle’s discussions of the Presocratics” (pp. 359 ff). 
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scribed. He will introduce into his paraphrases Aristotelian 
terms where they could not have been in the original, and he 
will interpret terms in his paraphrases and quotations as if 
they had senses which were first attached to them in his own 
works, so reducing the doctrines of his predecessors to lisping 
and partial anticipations of his own. 

All these processes of translation would doubtless have 
passed unquestioned (since the mass of information Aristotle 
transmits is large and unique and the expert care he uses in 
citation and selection is apparent), and Aristotle’s inadequacies 
might have been unsuspected, if his practices had not been 
brought to confrontation with Plato’s alleged virtues as a his- 
torian. We possess in the case of Aristotle’s testimony what 
we lack in the case of Plato’s—a large body of writings against 
which to test the adequacy and accuracy of his representation 
of another philosophy—for what Aristotle says about Platonic 
doctrines may be checked against the dialogues of Plato. That 
comparison is involved in a great variety of problems. Aristotle 
sometimes discusses a Platonic doctrine which is treated in the 
dialogues, and in such discussions, as notably in his criticisms 
of the doctrine of forms, he is more usually than not held to 
have misunderstood and misrepresented the doctrine; he some- 
times outlines, in a manner which only astounds scholars, por- 
tions of the arguments of a dialogue we possess, as in his sum- 
mary in the Politics of the relevant points of Plato’s political the- 
ories from the Republic and the Laws,** he sometimes tells of doc- 


19 Politica ii. 1-6. 1261°4-1266%30. In judging Aristotle’s selection of points from 
the Republic, it is well to bear in mind that he is quoting from that work primarily in 
the interests of political doctrine as he understands it and that to his mind a great 
portion of the Republic consists of digressions foreign to the main subject (ibid. 6. 
1264°39 ff.). The principle of selection is, as usual, determined by Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy, and the restatement is determined by his terminology and problems, but until 
an explanation of Socrates’ own restatement and selection at the beginning of the 
Timaeus of the arguments he himself presented in the Republic makes them square 
with modern conceptions of historical accuracy, the suspicion of a possible justification 
should be left to Aristotle’s treatment of the same dialogue. There is no Gordian knot 
in either problem, nor are such drastic devices needed as Cornford’s supposition (Plato’s 
Cosmology {[London, 1937], pp. 3-6, 11) that Socrates does not in the Timaeus refer to 
the argument of the Republic. 
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trines that cannot be found in the dialogues, and the critic may in 
that case decide whether they are malicious and mistaken inven- 
tions of Aristotle or doctrines expounded in the “lectures” of 
Plato (in the course of such speculations the lost “lecture on 
the Good” has grown into a possible repository of almost any 
doctrinal origins) to be reconstructed from the imperfect hints 
of Aristotle’s statements. With respect both to the scope of 
Plato’s philosophy and to the import of its particular doctrines 
such comparisons would seem to indicate inadequacies in Aris- 
totle’s appreciation of the Platonic philosophy. But if he failed 
to understand the master he revered it is probable that he suf- 
fered a like blindness, so it has been argued, in the case of all 
the philosophies concerning which Plato expresses an opinion. 
Aristotle’s manner of treating his predecessors supplies mate- 
rials for the pursuit of such an interpretation, for he usually 
quotes a specific doctrine, then comments on it, usually ad- 
versely, expressing at best only partial approval as occasional 
variant to his customary brief refutation. The critic has only 
to develop a rival interpretation of the quotation and argue 
for its greater insight and comprehensiveness. As a result of 
the opportunities presented to scholars by this method, there 
is scarcely a philosopher from whom Aristotle has quoted a 
doctrine who has not found a modern defender against the in- 
justice and misunderstanding thought to be implicit in the cita- 
tion or its interpretation. 

The effects of these differences in dialectical method can be 
found conspicuously in all the historical data preserved by Plato 
and Aristotle, in the criteria they applied to information—as 
marked, for example, by their judgment of the point at which 
the history of philosophy and science began or the kind of detail 
which is relevant to the formulation of the views of other phi- 
losophers—or, when they both treat of a given man, in the 
differences in the information they present concerning his posi- 
tion or, when they do not treat of the same men, in the reasons, 
stated or implied, for the exclusion of men prominent in one 
account from treatment in the other. Once the philosophic dif- 
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ferences which are reflected in these conceptions of history are 
recognized, it is seen that questions which seem at first purely 
factual are determined by dialectical distinctions, and opposi- 
tions which seem to require only reference to data or correction 
of misunderstandings or adjustment of perspectives are re- 
solved by the redefinition of terms. Such translations of his- 
torical into philosophic and dialectical problems may be illus- 
trated in each of the contrasts of historical data found in Plato 
and Aristotle that have been enumerated. 

The question of the origin of philosophy, if one may judge 
from testimony of Diogenes Laertius, came early to be of inter- 
est to the Greeks. ‘“There are some,” he says, “who say that 
the study had its beginning among the barbarians,”’ but after 
examining opinions on the subject he concludes, ‘And thus it 
was from Greeks that philosophy took its rise: its very name 
refuses to be translated into foreign speech.”?° On this ques- 
tion, as on many others, Aristotle and Plato would disagree; 
there is little doubt that Plato was among those who supported 
the conclusion Diogenes himself chooses, and Diogenes informs 
us that Aristotle was among those who said that the study of 
philosophy began among the barbarians. 

Although they received rules for mensuration from Egypt, 
it was the Greeks, according to Plato, who first generalized them 
into geometry; and, although they received from the Baby- 
lonians observations of the stars and their cyclic recurrences, 
the Greeks first set the rational foundations of astronomy. 
Neither science nor philosophy was of oriental derivation. The 
Egyptians (except those of the legendary past) are referred to 
in the dialogues as businessmen rather than as philosophers— 
possessed of nothing more lofty than practical knowledge—and 
this judgment is reinforced by scientific reasons supplied from 
a theory of climates and races. States and cities have charac- 
teristics like those of individuals: in Thracians, Scythians, and 
northern natures the quality of spirit or passion predominates, 


20 Lives of the Philosophers i. t. 
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“and the same may be said of the love of knowledge, which is 
the special characteristic of our part of the world, or the love 
of money, which may, with equal truth, be attributed to the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians.” In line with the same convic- 
tion, Plato or the unknown Platonic author of the Epinomis 
maintains that, since the nature of Greece, unlike that of Egypt 
or Syria, is medium between winter and summer, whatever is 
taken from the barbarians must be modified. “Let us hold,” 
he urges, “that the Greeks carry to a more beautiful perfection 
whatever they take from the barbarians.’’? Doubtless, much 
of this social science is playful and half-humorous and might 
easily, as Platonic critics are soberly fond of pointing out, be 
taken too literally, particularly if the admiration expressed by 
Critias*} for the age-old wisdom of the Egyptians—in compari- 
son with whom the Greeks seem children—is forgotten. Yet, 
without holding the statements to literal account it is within 
the spirit of the Platonic discussion to observe that philosophy 
and science are not constituted by occupation with problems of 
a given kind or by investigation of a given subject matter, but 
they are constituted by a given kind of consideration—that is, 
a dialectical consideration—of any question or subject matter. 

Apart from the statement by Diogenes Laertius that Aristotle 
sought the beginnings of philosophy among the barbarians, 
there is good ancient authority (as well as fragments from the 
works) to show not only that he, unlike Plato, wrote works con- 
cerned with the history of philosophy as we understand it but 


% Republic iv. 435 E. Although the judgment of national character is unchanged, 
Plato sometimes seems to attribute it to education rather than to climate, although, 
since science and therefore education are functions of climate and, conversely, the 
notion of the influence of climates is a scientific theory, there is no need that the two 
explanations be considered contradictory. In the Laws (747 B), after showing arith- 
metical studies to be valuable for banishing meanness and covetousness from the 
souls of pupils, Plato adds that if the legislator does not make use of such instruction 
“the will unintentionally create in them, instead of wisdom, the habit of craft, which 
evil tendency may be observed in Egyptians and Phoenicians and many other races.’ ? 
Cf., on the other hand, the praise of progressive methods used by the Egyptians for 
teaching mathematics to the young (819 B). 


23 Epinomis 987 D. 23 Timaeus 22 B. 
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that among those works was one on the Magi and (on some- 
what less trustworthy authority) that Aristotle treated Zoroaster 
in that book as the discoverer of wisdom. This judgment might 
seem to be in flat contradiction to that of Plato, and the differ- 
ence might seem to be subject to resolution only by considera- 
tion of the facts (with Aristotle, for once, coming from the con- 
test with the palm of modern approval). But the statements 
need not be so interpreted. Aristotle does not differ from Plato 
in his judgment of the inferior character of the barbarians’* or 
even of the nature and extent of their intellectual achievement, 
but such considerations do not enter the problem, for what has 
changed is the meaning he puts on the question of the origin 
of philosophy. Whereas Plato sought a kind of rational investi- 
gation and discussion and found no example of it earlier than 
the Greeks, Aristotle sought the origins of particular questions 
and found that many (or at least some) of even the more specu- 
lative problems which were later treated by Greek philosophers 
had been touched on by barbarians. 

When it is a question of the philosophy of one man who is 
treated by both Plato and Aristotle, the differences in their 
testimony are usually so great that scholars take as their task 
the arbitration—by appeal whenever possible to “the facts,” 
attested usually by interpretation of these texts and aided when 
possible by texts from other sources—of inconsistences or down- 
right contradictions. These are trials from which Plato almost 
always, at least in recent times, emerges victorious; but the 
historian’s decision, for all the apparatus of history, is the prod- 
uct of dialectical not of factual considerations. If, to use Bur- 
net’s words, Aristotle is “distinctly unfair” to the Eleatics, his 
unfairness is apparent only when his statement is measured 
against the standards furnished by Plato, and interpretation 
in such terms may be shown to be distinctly unfair to Aristotle. 


24Cf., for example, Politica iii. 14. 1285*19: ‘‘For barbarians being more servile 
than Hellenes, and Asiatics than Europeans, do not rebel against a despotic govern- 
ment. Such royalties have the nature of tyrannies because the people are by nature 
slaves; but there is no danger of their being overthrown, for they are hereditary and 
legal.” 
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To take a single example from the notorious case of the Eleatics, 
Plato has been the means of correcting Aristotle’s failure to 
understand the methods and arguments of Zeno of Elea: “If 
historians of philosophy had started,” Burnet writes, “with this 
careful statement of Plato’s (Parmenides 128 C), instead of 
Aristotle’s loose references, they would not have failed to under- 
stand his arguments, as they all did before Tannery.’”*> It is 
relevant to add that if they had confinec themselves to Plato’s 
statement, they would have had no arguments to understand, 
for the arguments are all contained in Aristotle’s “loose refer- 
ences” or in similarly organized references that go back to early 
Peripatetic sources.” Plato’s careful statement is confined to 
brief indication of the purpose Zeno had in mind in writing his 
book—to supplement Parmenides’ argument for the One by 
showing against those who opposed it ‘“‘that their assumption of 
multiplicity will be involved in still more absurdities than the 
assumption of unity, if it is sufficiently worked out”’; the organi- 
zation and even the number of arguments in the book are speci- 
fied, but not a single argument is stated. Aristotle’s ‘‘refer- 
ences” do not, like Plato’s statement, specify Zeno’s intention 
to defend Parmenides, but they do indicate what cannot be 
gathered from the dialogues—the two lines of attack that were 
used against the Eleatic position;?’ if he does not, like Plato, 
explain the general relation of Zeno’s arguments concerning the 
many to Parmenides’ arguments concerning the One, ‘Aristotle 
does, unlike Plato, give and refute two specific applications of 
the arguments—to the unit and to space;”* and his careful 
statement (in his own terms and accompanied by refutation) of 
the four paradoxes of motion has been influential (even without 

5 Op. cit., p. 313, N. 5. 

6 The four arguments or ‘‘paradoxes”’ of Zeno concerning motion are stated in Aris- 
totle’s Physica (vi. 9. 239°5 ff; cf. ibid. vi. 2. 233%21 ff.; vill. 8. 263%4 ff.; and Topica 
viii. 8. 16058 ff. Our information concerning the ‘‘paradoxes’’ of the one and the many 
are preserved from the report of Eudemus in his Physics and Alexander’s commentary 
on it as quoted by Simplicius. 

7 Physica, i. 3. 186>1 ff. 
28 Metaphysica iii. 4. 10016 ff.; Physica iv. 2. 209*23 ff. and 3. 21023 ff. 
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the aid of Plato and Tannery) to such an extent that literature 
and common speech are dotted with references to the flying 
arrow and to Achilles and the tortoise, and philosophic specula- 
tion has repeatedly been centered on the solution of these para- 
doxes, as in the mathematical theories of the late Middle Ages, 
the physical theories of Spinoza and his contemporaries, the 
metaphysical doctrines of Bergson and his emulators, or the 
logical theories that stem from Lewis Carroll and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. The question of fairness to Zeno is more difficult to judge. 
It may be true that Aristotle distorts his arguments by stating 
them in the context of another physical theory and by answer- 
ing them with the aid of other distinctions concerning unity, 
continuity, and infinity; but Aristotle has sketched the prin- 
ciples and the purposes of the Eleatics in other places in his 
works, and it should be possible to reconstruct the original in- 
tention of the arguments (a purpose somewhat at variance with 
Aristotle’s) without need of appeal beyond the principles and 
the arguments. It might be argued that Plato’s failure to sup- 
ply the arguments is, for all the insight he conveys concerning 
their purpose, a serious defect as far as the historical value of 
his exposition is concerned; but he does state the purpose and 
give examples of the Eleatic dialectic, and that should be suffi- 
cient to aid in constructing the arguments (a purpose more in 
conformity with Plato’s conception of philosophy than the repe- 
tition of what a man happened to have said). 

For the most part no direct comparison is possible between 
the historical information supplied by Plato and that of Aris- 
totle. Aristotle’s most detailed historical data are often rele- 
vant to points which are not treated by Plato; he quotes phi- 
losophers who are not mentioned in the dialogues; and he inter- 
prets to utterly different purpose, and estimates at quite differ- 
ent value, many of the philosophers who are mentioned there. 
Yet even these differences may be made commensurate by con- 
sideration of the respective methods of the two philosophers. 
As is frequently the case in the relation of the two philoso- 
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phers, it is possible to suggest a schematism in Plato’s citation of 
philosophers which would hardly be apparent before Aristotle’s 
treatment of them has been examined. The reason for this is not 
far to seek, since Aristotle usually distinguishes several concepts 
where Plato’s dialectic is used to reduce distinctions to a single 
concept. The manner of Aristotle’s use of earlier doctrine and 
opinion varies with the purpose for which he cites them, and 
his purpose is determined by his problem and the scientific 
method appropriate to it, while these are, in turn, suited to the 
respective subject matters of the sciences. For Plato, on the 
other hand, there is ultimately only one method and, therefore, 
only one valid basis for agreement with, or refutation of, an- 
other man’s philosophy. 

Plato, the Pythagoreans, and the Eleatics are cited by Aris- 
totle primarily for their doctrine of being or for their inability 
to account satisfactorily for change; their doctrine is promi- 
nent, therefore, in the Metaphysics and contributes positively 
and negatively to Aristotle’s conclusions most frequently in 
problems such as those treated there. The early physicists, as 
well as Leucippus and Democritus, are, naturally enough, 
thought to be sounder on questions of change, and they are 
cited with favor and partial approval more frequently as one 
proceeds down the list of the particular scientific problems 
treated in series in the De caelo, the De generatione et corrup- 
tione, and the Meteorologica, and they receive only slight appro- 
bation in the Metaphysics for their primitive and crude insights 
into the material aspects of the problems of being. In terms 
of Aristotle’s fundamental metaphysical distinctions this is an 
opposition between philosophers who sought explanations by 
means of formal causes and those who made use of material 
causes: neither group was able to account satisfactorily for gen- 
eration and motion, and Aristotle, therefore, thought his own 
peculiar contribution to the general discussion of philosophic 
problems was the analysis of efficient causes.?? Both Plato and 


29 De generatione et corruptione ii. 9. 335%24 ff.; Metaphysics i. 3. 984%17 and 
4. 98511. 
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Democritus are criticized for doctrinal and methodological de- 
fects which follow from failure to recognize efficient and final 
causes or to use them properly, while Empedocles and Anaxag- 
oras attain prominence, despite much deprecation of the ex- 
pression they gave the doctrine, because of their anticipation, 
after a fashion, of the doctrine of efficient causes. 

In terms of this classification it is accurate to say that Plato 
dwells at greatest length on the doctrines of the philosophers 
with whom Aristotle classifies him as anticipating the concep- 
tion of formal causes, that he scarcely mentions the philoso- 
phers who treated of the material causes, and that he makes use 
of the doctrine of philosophers who conceived of a kind of effi- 
cient cause primarily as casual and playful analogies for his own 
treatment of problems of becoming. Of the early Ionian philos- 
ophers Thales is the only one who slips, by reference, into the 
dialogues, and even he does not appear in the guise of a natural 
philosopher. The ordering principles of the long sequence of 
philosophers (some of whom are mentioned by Plato for the 
same or other doctrines) familiar to readers of the history of 
philosophy—water, air, the Infinite, fire, a collection of all four 
elements or some like principle—no less than the rearrangement 
of the same philosophers in other similar sequences in terms of 
other principles are derived wholly from reiterated statements 
of Aristotle and from doxographical reports that go back to the 
Peripatetic tradition. Democritus, at the other end of the his- 
torical development, who appears frequently in the pages of 
Aristotle and is one of the few philosophers (among them 
Socrates and Plato) credited by Aristotle with important meth- 
odological innovations,*® is passed over by Plato without a 
single mention or even an indirect reference, unless passages 
generally descriptive of materialistic philosophers be taken, as 
they have usually been interpreted, to apply to the followers 
of Democritus.** Empedocles and Anaxagoras, the exponents 


3° De generatione et corruptione i. 2. 31534 ff. 
31 Cf. Sophistes 246 A; Timaeus 46 D, etc. Diogenes Laertius (ix. 40) supplies a 
reason for Plato’s failure to take note of Democritus: “‘. . . . Plato, who mentions al- 
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of the efficient cause according to Aristotle, are typical scien- 
tists in the dialogues: two of the doctrines of Empedocles are 
used, and Anaxagoras appears as the scientist who was the 
preceptor of Pericles and whose method Socrates criticized and 
abandoned. 

The Sophists, who are treated by both Plato and Aristotle, 
are an excellent example of philosophers to whom are ascribed 
different functions and degrees of importance in the two inter- 
pretations. The statement, doctrine, and example of the Soph- 
ists are recurrent in the dialogues of Plato, and their errors or 
arguments might be introduced in any branch of inquiry in 
which he engages. Plato shows, indeed, no little sympathy and 
respect for doctrines attributed to the elder generation of 
Sophists, particularly for those of Protagoras; and his constant 
concern with their teachings and claims might argue a con- 
sciousness that their method approached close to the Platonic 
dialectic and might result from a brooding memory that Soc- 
rates had seemed to his fellow-Athenians a Sophist. Plato is 
fond of repeating that knowledge must be differentiated from 
verbal substitutes for knowledge and that dialectic must pene- 
trate to the nature of things, whereas sophistic technique suc- 
ceeds only in tricking men’s minds. Moreover, there is no third 
possibility, no science over and above sophistic and dialectic, 
most all the early philosophers, never once alludes to Democritus, not even where it 
would be necessary to controvert him, obviously because he knew that he would have 
to match himself against the prince of philosophers. . . . . ” It is indicative of the influ- 
ence of Aristotle on the interpretation of the history of philosophy that scholars have 
more recently treated the philosophy of Plato, notwithstanding that silence, as the 
perfect opposite to that of Democritus, much as Aristotle treats it. According to Erich 
Frank (Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer [Halle, 1923], pp. 119 ff.), Plato’s thought 
is, notwithstanding his failure to mention Democritus, a ‘“‘mighty dialogue with ma- 
terialism”; and Paul Shorey (What Plato Said [Chicago, 1933], p. 345) finds the influ- 
ence of Democritus throughout Plato. What Aristotle presented as a dialectical opposi- 
tion of ideas is made in the interpretation of passages in the dialogues into a historical 
influence. 

32 Meno 76 C; Laws x. 889 B; cf. Sophistes 243 E; Theaetetus 152 E; Politicus 272 D; 
Timaeus 46 C. 


33 Phaedrus 270 A; Phaedo 96 Aff.; Apology 26 D; cf. Hippias Major 283 A and 
Timaeus 45 C. 
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no division of the universe other than being and becoming. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, almost never quotes the Sophists 
as philosophers or for points of doctrine, not even in the Politics 
and the Nicomachean Ethics,34 notwithstanding that he makes 
frequent use of Plato in those works and that the Sophists were 
an important foil to the Platonic Socrates in the investigation 
of moral and political questions. The Sophists are quoted fre- 
quently by Aristotle but almost exclusively for examples of 
fallacious arguments, and they suffer purely formal refutation, 
in which there is no need for reference to the subject matter of 
their argument. This is the manner of their appearances in the 
On Sophistical Refutations, and even the citations of Protagoras 
and the refutation of his disavowal of the principle of contra- 
diction in the Metaphysics depart from formal considerations 
only to relate, still dialectically, his doctrines and arguments to 
the belief that man is the measure of all things. But for Aris- 
totle there is a third possibility—in addition to dialectic (which 
argues from the opinions of men according to Aristotle) and 
sophistic (which makes appearance reality and holds all opin- 
ions to be equally true), a “‘scientific’”’ method which shares with 
sophistic a direct relevance to observation of the sensible world 
and with dialectic a concern with changeless truth. 

The treatment of earlier philosophers by Plato and Aristotle 
is, in the case of each, a use of the history of philosophy for 
philosophic purposes in the schematism and to the ends of one 
philosophy. Such use is not calculated, in either case, to do full 
justice to the intentions or to the scope of the philosophies 
cited. But the manner of the injustices committed by Plato 
and Aristotle are opposite; therefore, one has usually been 
taken as standard when the other is criticized as inaccurate, 
and the history of our histories of early Greek philosophy has 


34 There are several references to the Sophists in the Ethica Nicomachea, but they 
have to do with their actions and professions as teachers rather than with their doc- 
trines. There are similarly two references to Gorgias in the Politica, one contrasting his 
method of defining the virtues (ironically) with that of Socrates (i. 13. 1260*27 ff.), 
the other citing his (ironical) definition of citizens (ibid. iii. 2. 127527). 
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been a cyclical flux of defense and criticism in which now Plato 
and now Aristotle furnishes the criteria. Yet, much as subse- 
quent histories reflect an abortive philosophy, since even the 
charge of injustice or the silent rectification of error involves 
recognition, if not of a philosophic standard for judgment, at 
least of the philosophic principles impugned, each of the two 
treatments of the history of thought can be justified not only 
as stages in that flux but as proper interpretations defensible 
on grounds to be found in the two philosophies. To judge be- 
tween the histories of thought envisaged in the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle is to judge between their philosophies; and, 
conversely, to enumerate and compare their peculiarities is to 
set forth basic problems which are still crucial in the writing of 
history in general and of intellectual history in particular. The 
two questions—how change is accounted for in the philosophy 
and how changes are narrated—are inseparably connected and 
should in any philosophic consideration of history be treated 
in that order. 

Both Plato and Aristotle treat the phenomena of change in 
terms of the concepts of Reason and Necessity, and the differ- 
ences between the philosophic bases of their treatments of his- 
tory may therefore be displayed in their different uses of those 
concepts. In Plato the two are opposed as Being is opposed to 
Becoming, as the intelligible to the sensible, for the universe 
was made and is governed and piloted according to a pattern 
discernible by reason, while the order of reason is resisted and 
broken by the materials in which that order is embodied.*> The 
account of the processes of the universe, no less than of its 
creation, requires account both of the unchanging rational basis 
which is the cause of the universe and also of the interrelations 
of the myriad subordinate and concomitant causes which are 
brought into opposition and co-operation in the things con- 
trolled in that order.*° The evolution of man and of human in- 


38 Timaeus 38 C ff. and Politicus 269 D, 272 B. 
36 Timaeus 46 D. Cf. ibid. 47 E: “The foregoing part of our discourse, save for a 
small portion, has been an exposition of the operations of Reason; but we must also 
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stitutions is influenced by the same forces as cosmic evolution, 
and the account of that evolution is in terms of conflicts of 
opposed powers and recurrent destructions and generations, in 
which the invention or the god-given gift of the arts and sciences 
is one factor of one phase.’? The explanation of the processes of 
change are sought by Aristotle in the science of physics where 
the causes of motion and change are found to be two: necessity, 
which is in the matter of the thing or animal, and the end, 
which is in the form.3* Notwithstanding the similarity of the 
terms in which the basic conditions of change are discussed 
(and Aristotle sometimes calls his end or final cause ‘‘Reason’’) 
the relation of Reason and Necessity is not necessarily one of 
conflict for Aristotle, for they are no longer related as Being 
to Becoming but as different directions in which the processes 
of Becoming may be considered—Necessity being involved in 
the treatment of an event in terms of its antecedents, Reason in 
terms of its consequences. There are still cycles in the historical 
prospectus of Aristotle, but they are cycles of the seasons and 
of the corresponding phases of the lives of animals and men, not 
cycles of cataclysmic reversals in cosmic processes or destruc- 
tions of civilization. 

History as it is used by Plato may be contrasted to his- 
tory as it appears in the works of Aristotle by means of 
characteristics suggested by their opposed philosophies of 
change. For Plato history traces the interrelations of the 








furnish an account of what comes into existence through Necessity. For, in truth, 
this Cosmos in its origin was generated as a compound, from the combination of Neces- 
sity and Reason. And inasmuch as Reason was controlling Necessity by persuading 
her to conduct to the best end the most part of the things coming into existence, thus 
and thereby it came about, through Necessity yielding to intelligent persuasion that 
this Universe of ours was being in this wise constructed at the beginning.” Cf. ibid. 
68 E. 

37 Cf. the myth of the Politicus 269 C; Laws iii, iv, and x (892 B and 903 B ff.); 
the myth of the Republic x. 616 C; Timaeus 20 E-25 E; Critias 108 E ff.; the myth of 
the Protagoras 320 D ff. for some of the numerous forms which the dialectical opposi- 
tions narrated in such conflicts can take. 

38 Physics ii. 7-9. 198%35 ff.; cf. Posterior Analytics ii. 11. 94°27; De partibus 
animalium i. 1. 639°12 ff. 
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innumerable concomitant causes which operate only occa- 
sionally under the persuasion of Reason, and the proper form 
which it takes, therefore, is the “myth” in which Plato so fre- 
quently sums up in narrative the consequences of his dialectical 
examination of the nature of things. It need not take a single 
form, and the various versions of the periodic catastrophes 
which civilization undergoes need not be harmonized too liter- 
ally with, say, the opposition of the age of Cronus to the age of 
Zeus. Yet history is not less true for being a myth, and the 
likely stories which treat of subordinate causes frequently sup- 
plement the dialectic which treats of the single cause of things 
or even supply an explanation inaccessible to it. It is not a 
loose use of language, therefore, when the story of Critias is 
contrasted as statement of fact to the “myth” which Socrates 
related in his account of a perfect city, in the very dialogue in 
which Timaeus’ account of the cosmological and physical na- 
ture of things also is called only a likely story.3® Or, conversely, 
the dialectical development of the state from simple beginnings 
to its final complete complexity may be conducted in stages 
which resemble, and have frequently been mistaken for, his- 
tory.*° The mark of that conception of history may be seen in 
the use which Plato obviously makes of the myths and stories 
of poets and historians, adapting and selecting them to suit the 
pattern of his dialectic; and his citation of earlier philosophers 
becomes history in the same fashion, not by faithful repetition 
of details (which would be to follow Necessity) but by exami- 
nation of significances (under the guidance of Reason). The 
dialectic is fitted to the history, and the history to the dialec- 
tic." History, for Aristotle, is sharply differentiated from myth, 


39 Timaeus 26 C; 30 B. Cf. Politicus 683 E: ‘‘For we have come to the same view 
now, as it appears, in dealing with facts of history; so that we shall be examining it 
with reference not to a mere abstraction, but to real events.” 

4° Republic ii. 369 B ff. 

Questions of value, even in the age of Cronus, are referred to dialectic as a cri- 
terion (Politicus 272 B-D) and in other ages to imitate the age of Cronus is to “order 
both our homes and our States in obedience to the immortal element within us, giving 
to reason’s ordering the name of ‘law. 
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on the one hand, and philosophy, on the other; for, unlike myth, 
it attempts a literal account of actual processes and, unlike 
philosophy, it is concerned with particulars not universals and 
therefore is at best probable, not true. The evolution of man 
and of human institutions, moreover, is not analogized to cos- 
mological and physical processes, but rather the cosmological 
and physical changes figure among the causes of the former. 
But, in addition to the general or seasonal influences exercised 
by the movements of the heavenly bodies, the specific causes 
sought by history are to be found in individual persons, institu- 
tions, and events. As a result Aristotle not infrequently, as in 
the Constitution of Athens, writes history as we understand his- 
tory, and his use of historical materials from the historians and 
mythographers conforms more nearly to our standards, for he 
will question the historicity of statements and will use myths 
only as evidence of what men once thought or, when the myth 
has been long or widely repeated, as evidence of a common be- 
lief or experience of mankind, while Plato uses the myths to 
account for processes and rarely distinguishes fictional recon- 
struction from historical fact, or myth from history. 

When the history is concerned with the development of ideas, 
as it usually is in Plato and Aristotle, these differences can be 
discerned more readily precisely because the facts treated in 
the history are theories. For Plato myth supplements dialectic 
and may be interpreted dialectically, and the stage of dialectical 
consciousness of truth is the highest achievement of mankind, 
whereas for Aristotle the equivalent of those two influences in 
human achievements can be discerned within history itself. It 
is possible to find both the elements of a theory of history and 
instances of historical narrative in Aristotle, whereas, strictly 
speaking, there is no history (as differentiated from myth) or 
theory of history (as differentiated from dialectic) in Plato. 
Viewed as history, the sequence of men’s inquiries and specula- 
tions partakes, according to Aristotle, in part of the cyclic re- 
turn that governs the seasons and lives of all sublunary things 
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and in part of the progressive character of an enterprise that 
has a beginning whose record survives only in the form of 
myths, stages of improvement to which all men have con- 
tributed in their respective ways, but no end within the view 
of any man. One may, therefore, expect, on the one hand, doc- 
trinal recurrences, and one may hope, on the other hand, for 
doctrinal advance. As necessity guides, the arts and sciences 
may have been invented a number of times, and with the dis- 
appearance of the need they may have been forgotten as many 
times; and “the same opinions appear in cycles among men not 
once nor twice but infinitely often,’ yet beyond necessity an 
important truth may persist through the ages, embodied first 
in myth and subsequently unmodified except for the addition 
of extraneous details of doctrinal development or institutional 
device.*3 The exigencies of life and the needs of political institu- 
tions, the common features and recurrences of the world of na- 
ture, and the basic conditions encountered even in the first 
thought and speculation that grows from wonder—these will 
leave a common fund in myth, in language, in art, and in the 
remembered experiences of the race, and the same environing 
conditions will, as they recede and return, set the need for 
comparable techniques, arts, and sciences. The similarity of 
the various forms which the recognition of common or recurrent 
features takes is sufficient; it is not necessary—indeed, it would 
be false to argue—that the distinctions embodied in myth, in 
linguistic usages, and in customs are identical with those later 
worked out by the sciences. Finally, across such persistent or 
recurrent cognitions as might be expected in man’s long experi- 
ence of a common environment is traced the advancement of 
man in the adornment and enrichment of life after the necessi- 
ties of life have been secured. The end of man in all his activi- 
ties and in his most perfect institutions is not merely to live 


# Meteorologica i. 3. 339°28; cf. Politics ii. 5. 1264%1; vii. 10. 132924 and, for the 
cosmological and biological basis of the theory, De generatione et corruptione ii. 10. 
3361 ff. 

43 Metaphysics xii. 8. 1074°1. 
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but to live well, and not the least important part of the good 
life, as Aristotle views it, is the satisfaction of the desire which 
all men have by nature, beyond the mere requirements of util- 
ity, to know.*4 

The pursuit of truth is not governed by utilitarian considera- 
tions or subject to cyclic recurrences. Within the limits of man’s 
ingenuity, appreciation, and memory it is progressive to an end 
no one man could hope to achieve, and in that pursuit preceding 
doctrines—those that have recurred again and again as well 
as those that have had their first statement during any given 
generation in the philosophies of men still living—are used ac- 
cording to criteria suggested by the truth. It is a delicate enter- 
prise, and in it, as in the comparison of doctrines by means of 
the common conditions and necessities that led to their formu- 
lation, there is need neither for the sensitive preservation of an 
author’s original intention nor for the arrogant assumption that 
the restatement one proposes is the last step in the search. 

The investigation of truth is in one way hard, in another easy. An 
indication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to attain the 
truth adequately, while, on the other hand, no one fails ent rely, but every 
one says something true about the nature of things, and while individually 
they contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the union of all a con- 
siderable amount is amassed. Therefore, since the truth seems to be like 
the proverbial door, which no one can fail to hit, in this way it is easy, 
but the fact that we can have a whole truth and not the particular part 
we aim at shows the difficulty of it. Perhaps, as difficulties are of two 
kinds, the cause of the present difficulty is not in the facts but in us. 
For as the eyes of bats are to the blaze of the day, so is the reason in our 
souls to the things which are by nature most evident of all. It is just that 
we should be grateful, not only to those whose opinions we may share, 
but also to those who have expressed more superficial views; for these 
also contributed something, by developing before us the powers of 
thought. It is true that if there had been no Timotheus we should have 
been without much of our lyric poetry; but if there had been no Phrygnis 
there would have been no Timotheus. The same holds good of those who 


44 Ibid. i. 1. 980*26; cf. 981513. 
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have expressed views about the truth; for from the better thinkers we 
have inherited certain opinions, while the others have been responsible 
for the appearance of the better thinkers. 

No simple statement of the differences between Plato’s concep- 
tion of history and that of Aristotle could be unambiguous. 
Perhaps it is most just to observe that for Plato all difficulties 
are ultimately dialectical and therefore history cannot be 
treated except in a dialectical context, whereas for Aristotle a 
theory of history is possible precisely because in history, no 
less than in philosophy itself, the difficulties are of two kinds. 
In intellectual history, in particular, the difficulties of the sub- 
ject matter, that is, the difficulties which the doctrines were de- 
signed to solve, are seldom coincident with the difficulties of the 
history, that is, the difficulties envisaged in the development 
constructed by the juxtaposition of men’s doctrines, and it is 
the rare and happy historian who finds his thesis strengthened 
automatically by each new accretion of data. For Plato, to dis- 
cuss another man’s doctrine, if the discussion is significant, is 
to seek the truth. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle wrote as historians, and neither 
of them is a source of strictly historical information. Both, as 
philosophers, tried to relate the philosophers they quoted, not to 
times and circumstances, but to the truth; and the numerous 
differences in the information concerning what other men had 
said and their use of it in the statement of their own philoso- 
phies result from differences in their conceptions of truth and the 
means by which to attain it. For Plato there is one truth, ar- 
rived at dialectically from any beginning, to which all philoso- 
phers approximate more or less closely and from which, since 
it is inexpressible, all deviate. Asa result Plato (to the confusion 
of later scholars) did not think it necessary to differentiate a 
doctrine of his own from the way in which Pythagoreans, Ele- 
atics, and Sophists express themselves concerning it in his dia- 
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logues, and for the same reason he finds it possible and desirable 
to refute or to modify in one place almost every important doc- 
trine enunciated in other places. For Aristotle truths, like goods, 
are relative to subject matters, and the doctrines of philoso- 
phers must be related and aligned as they bear on the problems 
treated. Each philosopher makes a specific contribution, how- 
ever unsuccessful his discussion of the problem, toward its solu- 
tion. The approach to truth, which in Plato is a dialectical 
approximation in adequacy of analysis as it proceeds from ap- 
pearances to being, is in Aristotle a literal approximation to the 
statement in which is expressed the most adequate and latest 
analysis of a specifically conceived problem. As philosophic 
statements, the accuracy of Plato’s or Aristotle’s reports of 
philosophic positions cannot be judged apart from their own 
philosophic principles and methods. As historical statements, 
their virtues are contrary to one another, for Plato’s treatment 
of his predecessors, when accurate, enables one to recover the 
spirit of a philosopher and in that sense to understand him, 
while Aristotle’s treatment, when accurate, enables one to re- 
cover the statements of a philosopher and in that sense to 
understand him. 

It would be invidious, not to say futile, to try to determine 
whether concern with insight or concern with detailed preci- 
sion of statement is more important for historical accuracy. 
Whatever the relation of these virtues in historical writings, in- 
sight into the spirit of a philosophy is seldom accompanied in 
the writings of philosophers by detailed documentation and ex- 
position of the doctrines of the philosophy, while the philoso- 
pher who quotes the statements of other men notoriously uses 
them for his own purposes with little effective concern, what- 
ever his professions of sympathy or his display of precision, for 
their original intentions. By the accident of history, however, 
the quotations of Plato and Aristotle are our chief source of 
information for early Greek philosophy, and the use that has 
been made of this matter is indicative of the continuation of 
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philosophic principles of selection in the methods of historical 
organization. We do not, when we praise the historical accu- 
racy of Plato, try as historians to relate to the truth, after his 
manner, the doctrines which he develops dialectically, but in 
the place of the truth we construct a momentary substitute for 
it—the spirit of an age or the character of a time—and relate 
the doctrine to it. The dialectic becomes historical by breaking 
the changeless truth into self-consistent, dated stages, some- 
times following in a strict dialectic progressively toward truth 
as in the dialectical histories of Augustine or Hegel or Marx, 
sometimes following no less strictly but to no final truth as in 
the cyclic history of Spengler, sometimes with the dialectic re- 
duced to an organic interrelation between political, social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual phases of life and the truth reduced to 
the concept of progress as in the historical philosophizing of 
John Dewey. The transformation of Aristotle’s treatment of his 
predecessors to a method for intellectual history is very similar 
and, like the transformation of Plato’s method, follows the lines 
of older philosophic disputation. The alteration worked in the 
Platonic dialectic when reference to Being and the Truth is 
omitted is saved from being sophistic (for Plato’s description 
of the methods of the Sophists is stated almost in those terms) 
by being referred to ages or classes or stages of Spirit or ad- 
vancements of science, and the dialectic by that device be- 
comes historical. Aristotle’s statements about his predecessors 
are made historical by a similar separation from all reference, 
not to a transcendental truth but to the subject matter ap- 
propriate to the science in which the statements are made; 
thereafter they cannot be arranged as stages toward a true doc- 
trine, and they are saved from being dialectical by being referred, 
without explication or refutation, to specific names and particu- 
lar times. The whole apparatus and scheme of divisions of 
causal relations and influences which Aristotle devised have 
entered almost unquestioned into our histories of philosophy, 
but, whereas the “collections” of Aristotle and the Peripatetics 
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were always of doctrines on specific problems, the devices have 
been generalized in Platonic fashion to cover entire philosophies 
and entire schools or even ages. Where questions have been 
raised, they have been relative to Aristotle’s appreciation of a 
statement he quotes or to the justification for assigning the 
author the place he gives him in the development; but the 
tables and successions of the philosophers, most of the details 
concerning their positions and interrelations, the sequence of 
the Milesians and their ultimate influence on Socrates, the inter- 
dependence of the Pythagoreans and the Eleatics and the de- 
pendence of the Atomists on both, the relation of Plato to the 
Heracliteans, to Socrates, the Pythagoreans, and the Eleatics 
these and many like questions are found discussed by Aristotle 
and in need only of alterations which are philosophic in nature 
to be adapted to historical purposes. The historian has only 
to omit all distinctions of subject matter and quote indifferently 
from any work in which Aristotle mentions the doctrines of 
philosophers. When reference to subject matter is removed in 
Aristotle’s philosophy, the result, viewed in philosophic terms, 
would be the reduction of all method to one dialectical method, 
and Aristotle’s assembled statements about a philosopher or a 
group of philosophers, without the benefit of dialectical develop- 
ment, would have significance only as history. 

The strain of the Platonic heritage is less frequently empha- 
sized in theories of historical inquiry and composition than is 
the tradition of patient concern with individual facts and their 
causes. Thucydides is thought to be more “scientific” than 
Herodotus, and historians would prefer to revise Aristotle’s 
statement to the effect that history is less philosophic than 
poetry rather than to call histories “myths” with Plato or to 
find myths illustrative of philosophic truths. Yet histories, for 
all that, appeal to two standards and fall into two grand types: 
the standard may be a pattern or a scheme in which data and 
events are so organized as to yield insight and to carry analogi- 
cally from one field to another—from science to religion, from 
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economic conditions to political, artistic, psychological changes 
in such a fashion that any one might be interpreted as funda- 
mental or all may be symptoms of an age—or the standard may 
be data of a given kind, organized according to the principles 
of a subject matter, in which the pattern is that of the science or 
the art of that subject matter and the explanation consists 
largely of information arranged, when possible, in linear or even 
causal sequence. There have been numerous attempts to com- 
bine the insight which is the object of the one tradition with the 
detailed precision which has been achieved in the other; but it 
might be questioned whether the combined objective is within 
the scope of the historian or whether, as historian, he encounters 
in this question a philosophic problem. It is not irrelevant to 
the consideration of this question that the efforts of historians 
of ancient philosophy have been devoted largely to trying to 
combine the insight of Plato with the information of Aristotle 
and that those efforts have led, for the most part, not to clarifi- 
cation but to long debates and historical “‘questions,’’ which 
have not been solved by appeal to historical data and which have 
the sound of dialectical debates in which Plato and Aristotle 
might themselves have engaged. 
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DISCUSSION 


ESTABLISHED EXPECTATIONS AND 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


H. M. OLIVER, JR. 


EW members of the now defunct Liberty League would care to 

claim ideological kinship with the men responsible for the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act. Probably fewer still would like to see their 
doctrines grouped with those of the workmen who led the 1936-37 sit- 
down strikes. Nor would the followers of Henry Wallace and John L. 
Lewis look upon it as a compliment to have their beliefs bracketed with 
those of the spokesmen of inherited wealth. And of course, in many re- 
spects, the members of each of these three groups would be justified in 
saying that their doctrines are radically opposed to the doctrines of the 
other two. Nevertheless, there is one very important characteristic which 
all three groups have in common. All three stress a man’s “‘right”’ to the 
fulfilment of established expectations. Liberty Leaguers believe strongly 
in the legitimacy of established expectations of control over property and 
inheritance of property. Advocates of parity prices demand legislation 
to enable farmers to retain their farms and their former standards of liv- 
ing. Labor leaders contend that long experience at a job gives a worker 
the rights to continue in possession of that job and to receive promotion 
through seniority. 

Exactly what the ethical position is upon which these arguments are 
based, is a question which few spokesmen seem to have asked them- 
selves. The arguments which have been given seem to imply that the 
greatest good is a man’s secure enjoyment of his customary economic 
position. Indeed some of the spokesmen seem to push the argument fur- 
ther and to say that not only is a man’s happiness dependent upon his 
secure enjoyment of a customary economic position but also upon the 
continuation of specific economic relationships such as those to a farm, 
a house, or a job. It is true that the expectations which are supported in 
these arguments are not completely static: they include expectations of 
inheritance and of promotion through seniority. But then such imper- 
fectly static expectations were also approved by the medieval doctrine of 
status; and indeed in a world characterized by birth and death, complete- 
ly static expectations could hardly exist. 
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Obviously, from such an opening ethicai assumption, the general con- 
clusions which spokesmen have drawn have followed easily: the state’s 
economic policies should be designed to prevent disappointment of ex- 
pectations. While the state should perhaps not worry about the man who 
falls because of his own weakness, it should see to it that established ex- 
pectations are not imperiled by forces beyond individuals’ control; and 
especially should it see to it that its own policies do not cause disappoint- 
ment. But while the opening assumptions lead easily to the general con- 
clusions, it is worthy of emphasis that the specific conclusions drawn fre- 
quently conflict. As has been stated above, Liberty Leaguers, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment administrators, and labor leaders all are included 
among the doctrine’s advocates. Evidently not all the advocates have 
had in mind the same expectations. Nor have they realized that their 
general argument would serve almost equally well their own and their 
opponents’ causes. 


CONSERVATIVE-EXPECTATIONS ARGUMENTS 


At least before the depression of 1929, the most numerous group of 
“established expectations” advocates in the United States was the group 
that applied the argument in a ‘‘conservative’’ manner. This group tend- 
ed to stress property relationships and held the general laissez faire view- 
point that if the state performed the ‘‘necessary minimum” of services 
and refrained from interfering with ‘‘legitimate’’ business the individual 
had a fair chance of maintaining or improving his customary way of life 
and had no right to ask the government for further aid. The chief uses 
that this group made of established-expectations arguments were the de- 
nunciation of the clamor for steeply progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, the defense of property owners’ existing degree of control over the 
instruments of production, and the pointing-out of the essential “‘im- 
morality” of any “radical” measure. At times the argument based upon 
expectations arising out of custom was joined with other arguments based 
upon the rather different sort of expectations arising out of contract. 
Such, for instance, was the argument that monetary inflation would con- 
stitute violation of creditors’ contractual rights. 

However, even before 1929, many ‘‘conservatives” departed from the 
laissez faire position and asked for governmental aid in preserving the 
established position of some group. Probably the most frequent of these 
departures were the pleas for tariff aid; something inherently immoral was 
seen in foreign competition’s lowering the customary income of American 
producers. 

Since 1929 many of those taking the general conservative position 
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have not hesitated to ask for many other types of governmental aid be- 
sides tariff aid and the necessary minimum of services. Stockholders and 
management groups have asked for R.F.C. loans in order that corpora- 
tions be kept out of bankruptcy; or, in other words, that established posi- 
tions be safeguarded from what conservatives themselves often speak of as 
“inexorable economic action.’”’ In addition banks, insurance companies, 
and railways have asked for either suspension or modification of con- 
tractual clauses; for example, their demands for new sorts of reorganiza- 
tion procedure. 


PROGRESSIVE-EXPECTATIONS ARGUMENTS 


But the groups which probably have made the most frequent use of 
established-expectations arguments since 1929 have not been composed 
of those taking the general conservative viewpoint. They have been com- 
posed of ‘‘progressives,’’ or ““New Dealers.’’ Since the New Deal elements 
came into power in 1933, many laws have embodied established-expecta- 
tions ideas of the types favored by these groups. The Minnesota Mort- 
gage Moratorium Act, the act establishing the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, among others, seem to have had as one of their chief pur- 
poses the safeguarding of the economic positions of certain important 
sections of the American people. 

All four of these acts illustrate the belief that certain established prop- 
erty relationships threatened by the depression should be provided addi- 
tional bulwarks by the government. The Minnesota Mortgage Moratori- 
um Act deliberately suspended the ordinary rules of the business game so 
that mortgage-encumbered property owners might be given a better 
chance to retain ownership. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation also 
was intended to aid individuals whose homes were in danger of mortgage 
foreclosure. While the Agricultural Adjustment Act had as its avowed 
purpose the raising of farm income to a previous level, the objective of 
preserving established property relationships was present here also; one 
of the reasons why the income increase was desired, was that many farm- 
ers were unable to make tax and interest payments. Likewise, the Nation- 
al Recovery Administration’s ‘‘codes of fair competition’’ were partly in- 
tended to stave off threats of reorganization. 

The last two acts, the A.A.A. and the N.I.R.A., also illustrate the be- 
lief that when individuals, through no fault of their own, are unable to 
maintain a customary standard of living the state should intervene to 
help them. As has been stated above, the chief purpose of the A.A.A. was 
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to raise farm income to a previous level. The N.I.R.A. had other pur- 
poses that were stressed more, but at least one purpose seems to have been 
the guaranteeing of a certain customary level of income. 

Thus in recent years progressives have passed much legislation in order 
to safeguard certain existing property relationships and to help maintain 
customary standards of living. It should be stressed, however, that simi- 
lar purposes have been inherent in much conservative as well as in much 
progressive thought. Publicists have usually spoken as if there were a 
wide gap between the social philosophies of the two groups. It is perhaps 
well to emphasize that there is much in common; protective tariffs and 
the A.A.A., or the R.F.C. and the H.O.L.C., can very neatly be balanced 
off against each other, Furthermore, as has been stated above, conserva- 
tive opposition to much legislation has been based on established-expec- 
tations grounds. 

LABOR-EXPECTATIONS ARGUMENTS 


A third type of established-expectations argument is that sometimes 
advanced by spokesmen of the unpropertied groups. These spokesmen 
stress standards of living and job relationships. 

Included here is the demand for unemployment relief. Labor spokes- 
men demand that, during times of depression, the government furnish 
work suited to the ability and experience of the unemployed workers and 
that it pay them the “prevailing rate of wages.”” Just as cotton and wheat 
farmers argue that adverse market conditions should not be allowed 
drastically to reduce farm income, so industrial laborers argue that ad- 
verse market conditions should not be allowed drastically to lower work- 
ers’ income. 

Included here also is the workers’ demand to be protected from low- 
wage competition. Until recently this argument has chiefly been directed 
against low-wage foreign labor and has taken the form of demands for 
immigration restriction and protective tariffs; but in the past few years 
a different aspect of the argument has perhaps received more attention. 
Many advocates of minimum-wage legislation base their arguments upon 
the belief that high-wage labor in the North should not have its income 
cut because of competition provided by low-wage labor in the South. 

The workers’ claims concerning job relationships are similar to con- 
servatives’ claims concerning the rights of property. Labor spokesmen 
argue that a worker who is willing and able to do the work has a prior 
claim on his job; that he should not be discharged because of union ac- 
tivity or because of a foreman’s dislike; that he should not be replaced by 
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strike-breakers, but that he should retain his job when a settlement has 
been reached; and that, when the plant reopens after a slack period, he, 
rather than a new worker, should be given his old job. 

Akin to the claim of a right in the job is the claim of a right in seniority: 
i.e., the claim that a man who conscientiously and efficiently performs his 
job has a right to expect promotion merely as a result of staying on the 
job over a period of years. This argument appears very much akin to the 
conservative argument that an heir should inherit property merely be- 
cause he has looked forward to inheriting it. A worker, says the labor 
spokesman, should receive promotion according to seniority because long 
labor service creates the expectation of promotion. 


CONFLICTS AMONG EXPECTATIONS 


These claims of rights in jobs and rights in seniority, however, are 
vague and almost meaningless unless they are given a somewhat more 
specific interpretation. If they are mere assertions of ethical rights they 
do not greatly strengthen the position of workers, since law ordinarily 
gives the power of hiring and firing to the property owner. If the claims 
are contentions that rights in jobs should be given legal status, they very 
definitely clash with the other established-expectations claim that a man 
has a right to exercise his customary degree of control over ‘‘his own prop- 
erty.” 

That certain claims to rights in jobs are not compatible with certain 
claims to rights in property is obvious. What is perhaps not so obvious is 
the fact that most established-expectations claims are potentially incom- 
patible with most others. Claimed rights in property conflict not only 
with claimed rights in jobs but also with claimed rights in income and 
with other claimed rights in property. Likewise, claimed rights in income 
conflict with claimed rights in property and jobs and with other claimed 
rights in income. 

Claimed rights in property conflict among themselves. In the case of 
the Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium Act, the mortgage holder’s expecta- 
tion that contractual provisions would be enforced at law was opposed to 
the homeowner’s expectation that, if he worked hard and showed ordinary 
ability, he would not lose his home. And, since the expectations clashed, 
the claimed rights based upon the expectations also clashed. 

Claimed rights in property conflict with claimed rights in income. In 
the case of the Bankhead bill, the expectation of the farmer that hard 
work and ordinary ability would give him his customary income was cited 
as a justification of governmental regulation; the expectation of the same 
farmer (or of another one) that law would continue to permit his custom- 
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ary degree of control over property was given as the basis of opposition 
to governmental regulation. 

Claimed rights in income conflict with claimed rights in jobs. There are 
times when, if an employer cannot replace workers, not only is his custom- 
ary degree of control over property lessened, but also his ability to gain his 
ordinary income is destroyed. 

Conflicts among different rights in (or expectations of) customary levels 
of income are perhaps the most important of all. There are times when 
the state cannot increase one man’s income without lowering another’s. 
When total social income falls, at least some men’s incomes are bound to 
fall, and the state cannot restore their income to the former level without 
lowering other men’s income—unless, of course, it is able to restore total 
social income to the former level. That, in most existing economies, the 
state is able to do this is to be doubted. 

Asa matter of fact, many governmental attempts to restore the income 
of one particular group to a former level seems to have succeeded chiefly 
in lowering total social income. Restrictions of production and protective 
tariffs form two of the more common types of income-stabilization at- 
tempts; and while there may be times when each is desirable, each usually 
lowers total social income. 

Certainly if the government decided to make use of restriction schemes 
and protective tariffs every time that one group’s income was lowered, the 
almost inevitable result would be that other groups would lose much of 
what the favored group gained, and probably total social income would be 
reduced. In addition governmental agencies would be confronted with the 
administration of a chaos of increasingly complicated legislation, as every 
change in demand, technique, or competition would be accompanied by a 
new law intended to offset the effects of change. 

Besides protective tariffs and restriction schemes, governmental orders 
and subsidies are available as methods of stabilizing certain groups’ in- 
comes. But these too would tend to stabilize one person’s income at the 
expense of another’s. No over-all stabilization policy could be made suc- 
cessful as long as the government tried to stay within the bounds of a 
semicapitalistic economy. Only within a completely controlled economy 
would stabilization of income be at all practicable; and transformation of 
the present economy to a completely controlled one could hardly be 
termed action designed to protect established expectations concerning 
customary ways of life. 

About the only conclusion which can be reached is that, in a modern 
dynamic economy, the preservation of status is not and cannot be a fea- 
sible criterion of economic justice. If expectations are to be used at all, 
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there must be some choice of the particular expectations to be preferred. 
Only in this way can contradiction be avoided. When a disputant does at- 
tempt to avoid contradiction of this sort, he turns from an appeal to the 
importance of expectations as such to a declaration of the greater impor- 
tance of certain expectations—which is quite another matter. In other 


words, he tries to determine how important are the needs or desires which 
are represented by conflicting expectations. In so doing he logically opens 
a path for the complete replacing of the criterion of expectations by the 
more inclusive criterion of all needs or all desires. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MIND—THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Perry 
Miller. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 528. $3.7 


wn 


Tue Puritans. By Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnston. Cincinnati: 

American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 846. $4.00. 

For a long time in this country Puritanism has had a very bad press. 
Among intellectuals the term ‘‘Puritan” often has been a term of con- 
tempt, which, like other terms of contempt, has risen out of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Professor Miller, a competent literary historian, has 
given us in The New England Mind a pioneering and penetrating work in 
the history of American ideas which should lead to the abandonment of 
many views held about the early New England Puritans and to a more 
objective appraisal of the development of Puritan thought. This volume 
is the first in a projected series upon the intellectual history of New Eng- 
defining and classifying the prin- 


“é 


land and is concerned primarily with 
cipal concepts of the Puritan mind in New England” and of ‘‘accounting 
for the origins, inter-relations, and significances of the ideas.”’ It is based 
not only upon what the Puritans wrote but upon what they read. The 
author’s treatment falls into four divisions of four chapters each: (1) “‘Re- 
ligion and Learning,” (2) ‘‘Cosmology,” (3) ‘‘Anthropology,”’ and (4) 
“Sociology.”” Professor Miller’s attention is focused upon the develop- 
ment of abstract thought rather than upon the economic and social con- 
texts out of which it grew. It is to be hoped that, in one of the sequels he 
has promised us, more explicit treatment will be given to the social con- 
text of Puritan doctrine. 

Professor Miller rightly emphasizes the continuity of scholastic and 
Puritan thought, which has too often been ignored or minimized. Al- 
though they were defiantly Protestant, the leaders of the Puritan intellec- 
tual caste brought to new England a deeply rooted strain of Augustinian 
piety, an extensive knowledge of classical literature, a command of the 
traditional scholastic disciplines, and a logical method derived from 
Pierre Ramus’ revision of Aristotelian logic. The ability to blend har- 
moniously these often antagonistic intellectual forces was, in Professor 
Millers view, a great achievement and one admirably suited to the cir- 
cumstances in which the Puritans of seventeenth-century New England 
found themselves. Although they made a large place for reason in their 
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“system,” the Puritans believed that knowledge was impossible for man 
without divine assistance and that such divine assistance was actually 
available under certain circumstances. God’s will was revealed in the 
Scriptures, where anyone could understand it if he used properly the 
dialectical method of the Puritan minister. The proper use of this method 
was often the subject of much controversy in the exercise of which Puritan 
theologians frequently demonstrated great ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
In Professor Miller’s interpretation these divines revealed unusual fore- 
sight in sensing the limits beyond which they could not go without dis- 
solving their ‘‘system.” 

Professor Miller’s discussion of the role of the covenant is excellent and 
will be particularly useful to students of social and political theory. He 
demonstrates how the conception of a covenant of grace softened the 
fatalistic aspects of Calvinistic predestination, so that it was possible to 
preach with confidence that every sinner had the opportunity to make 
a private contract with God which would guarantee his salvation. From 
this to the notion that the state also rests upon a covenant was but a 
short step, and thus we get in time an ideological justification for limiting 
secular authority. Professor Miller, however, is careful to point out the 
ways in which the covenant doctrine was related to the struggle of ortho- 
dox Puritans against Arminianism and Antinomianism as well as to their 
social and political struggles. He is careful also to show that with their 
adoption of contractual arguments Puritans nevertheless retained their 
inherited ideas of status and their notion that the state is an instrument of 
God for restraining human depravity. Thus, Puritan political thinking 
cannot be interpreted as either completely democratic or completely 
authoritarian. What was to happen to Puritan political thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was another story and one which the 
early Puritans in New England could not foresee. 

The New England Mind is a model of research. It shows wide reading, 
great learning, and deep intellectual brooding. The argument is not al- 
ways easy reading, but it is always meticulous and lucid. Professor Miller 
has illumined many difficult matters with insight and with careful state- 
ment of the insight. Scholars who feel that he has exaggerated the unity 
in the New England mind or failed to evaluate properly minority opinion 
will nevertheless find this a thought-provoking volume. Professor Miller’s 
The New England Mind is an important contribution to the history of 
American ideas and should stimulate many other scholars to activity. 

Teachers who offer undergraduate courses in American philosophy will 
be particularly grateful for the admirable anthology, The Puritans, pre- 
pared by Professor Miller in collaboration with Mr. Thomas H. Johnston. 
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In addition to containing nearly all the important Puritan selections 
which one would ordinarily call to the attention of his students in such 
courses, it contains a seventy-nine page general introduction which in 
many ways summarizes the positions which Professor Miller has devel- 
oped in his The New England Mind and which can be recommended 
heartily to the nonspecialist as being readable and enlightening. The selec- 
tions, which are representative and well balanced, are grouped into nine 
chapters: “History,” ‘“The Theory of the State and of Society,” ‘This 
World and the Next,” ‘‘Manners, Customs and Behavior,” ‘Biographies 
and Letters,” ‘‘Poetry,” “Literary Theory,” ‘Education,’ and ‘“‘Sci- 
ence.’’ Each chapter contains a useful introduction and a set of notes. 
The volume contains an excellent bibliography and an index. 


GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 
University of South Dakota 


LAW AND Po.itics: OcCASIONAL PAPERS OF FELIX FRANKFURTER, I913- 
1938. Edited by Archibald MacLeish and E. F. Pritchard, Jr., with 
Foreword by Mr. MacLeish. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 
Pp. xxiv+ 352. $3.00. 

This volume comprises thirty-eight articles and reviews, gathered 
from the files of the Harvard Law Review, the New Republic editorial 
pages, the Yale Review, and other periodicals, written by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in the twenty-five years preceding his appointment to the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court. Here one finds Frankfurter’s 
judgments of the Court before he put on judicial robes; his estimates of 
Brandeis, Holmes, and Cardozo; his historic analysis of the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case, as it appeared in its original form in the respectable 
Atlantic Monthly; his essays on the labor injunction, the eight-hour day, 
child labor, and the courts; a miscellany of articles on the courts and 
business, government and administration, legal education, and several 
statements of his political beliefs (why he was for La Follette, Al Smith, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt). 

Composed by one who disavows adherence to dogmatic positions and 
universal theories, the book yields no general philosophy except by remote 
inference; yet, barring Holmes and Cardozo, no man had as fully revealed 
the bent of his mind before going on the Supreme Court bench as had 
Frankfurter. One knew what he stood for, what things his mind would 
approve and what things it would reject. This volume reveals the basis 
of our knowledge of the man in a way in which no two or three volumes, 
each written within a limited period of time, possibly could, for this vol- 
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ume contains the substance of thoughts and feelings of a twenty-five-year 
period. Here we have not isolated hilltops or mountain peaks but a 
unified landscape. It gives us a much better view of the man’s mind. 

Because Frankfurter so fully revealed himself, however, the book lacks 
the element of surprise. It presents the Frankfurter we have always 
known. One reads the book without a sense of discovery; it is all too 
plain: there are no shafts of illumination but only an even distribution of 
daylight. 

Yet at one time the thoughts in these essays were daring. What Frank- 
furter said of the Sacco and Vanzetti case is now taken for cold fact; in 
March of 1927 it was, to some, heresy and treason; to others, consolation 
and tragedy. What he said of labor injunctions is now good law (at least 
in many courts); in 1922 it was, to some, communism and anarchy; to 
others, a part of the Bill of Rights. The book is full of platitudes if one 
reads it as though written in the year of its publication; it is full of exciting 
drama if one reads it with an active time-sense. 

The necessity for this constant time-shift in reading the book is the 
best compliment one can pay the author, for it means that his thoughts 
have become part and parcel of our own thinking; it shows how much of 
the stream of our social thought today can be traced to the freshets and 
brooks of Felix Frankfurter’s mind. The Supreme Court today would 
be what it is if Frankfurter had not been appointed to it; it would not be 
what it is today had Frankfurter never taught and written and fought. 
Some years before the Chief Justice assigned cases to him, Frankfurter 
wrote the Court’s opinions. If we no longer find adventure in Frankfur- 
ter’s thoughts, it is because we now read them as our own. But is there not 
adventure in tracing one’s own thoughts to their original sources? In a 
sense, then, this is a source book; in a sense, then, the book is an adventure 


for the mind of the contemporary American. 
MILTON R. Konvitz 


New York University School of Law 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A DEmMocrACY: A CHARTER FOR THE AMERICAN 
CoLLEcE. By Stewart G. Cole. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 
$3.00. 

When liberal democracy faces a crisis, so does liberal education. Philos- 
ophy and scientific investigation may go beyond current practice; prac- 
tice itself cannot. The process of education has a theory, but it is a prac- 
tice. Only that can be taught which is known, or at least held to be true. 
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As our existing beliefs are challenged by the actual conflicts to which in 
practice they have led us, it is logical that educational institutions and 
beliefs in the knowledge they seek to indoctrinate should be shaken, too. 
Where is the solution to the crisis in education; from what corner is it to 
come? Various alternatives have, of course, been suggested. In such a 
period problems regarded as settled are raised once more, and the answers 
represent every untried viewpoint. Not unnaturally there is a resultant 
disagreement and abundant controversy. Among the many suggestions, 
new methods of teaching, usually intending an immediate adjustment to 
existing conditions of life under liberal democratic institutions, and the 
acceptance of a practice consequent upon the surrender to the authority 
of an older and more basic metaphysical dogma are the more prominent. 
Mr. Cole’s book is in part an answer to the latter alternative. 

Happily, Mr. Cole is more concerned with the positive exposition of his 
own solution than with the overthrow of others. After tracing the history 
of American educational institutions and their guiding philosophies, from 
the Colonial period, when Protestantism was the dominant note in the 
colleges, through the Revolutionary period of nonsectarianism, to the rise 
of science in the nineteenth century, he sets forth the positive elements of 
the ideal program of a liberal-arts college as he understands its duties 
today when democracy is struggling for survival. 

Liberalism in higher education has begun to disintegrate. Universi- 
ties are content to follow rather than to lead. Hence the popularity of 
the experimental schools which seek a way out of the collapse. The first 
step, Mr. Cole maintains, is for the university to discover what ought to 
be taught to the individual student by looking inside the student himself 
for his needs, guided in this search by the new psychology of personality. 
The aim of the new education, then, is to be formulated in terms of per- 
sonality development. To this is to be added whatever it is necessary to 
retain from the record of the liberal-arts college in the past. Mr. Cole 
repeats and emphasizes a number of times that ‘“‘personal character is 
the subjective aspect of social democracy as social democracy is the ob- 
jective aspect of personal character.”’ In this program the claims of sci- 
ence appear large but not exhaustive. For, in addition to a successful 
physical science and a potential social science, there is the necessity for 
the utilization of the emotional life in the educational process; both the 
emotions of the individual person and the vast field of the arts have some- 
thing to contribute that is of significant value. 

So much for the self-contained part of the program. But Mr. Cole is 
well aware that education and the institutions and individuals which go 
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to make it up have an indebtedness to the political system of democracy 
which allows them the necessary freedom to exist. Education has both 
its social and individual obligations. In the two final chapters he adds 
to his educational prerequisites the function of religion as a goal and the 
importance of language as a tool. The former may be noninstitutional 
though real, while the latter, as recent semantical investigations have 
again reminded us, must be clear and exact. 

This, in brief, is the substance of Mr. Cole’s book. In criticism, it may 
be ventured that Mr. Cole’s efforts are guilty of the same faults which 
are encountered in so many contemporary works on education. The good 
faith of the author and the vagueness of his vision are equally unmistak- 
able. There are few, if any, issues in which Mr. Cole is not to be found on 
the right side. The good, the beautiful, the true, and the holy, to say 
nothing of progress, the arts, reason, and democratic liberalism, have sel- 
dom found a more earnest advocate. But has he made a recognizable 
contribution to the educational aspects of any of these? His argument 
throughout seems so plain, so familiar; despite a few formulations in 
mathematics (which are never manipulated), it remains on the common- 
sense level. The ambition is so general among men of good will as to be 
hardly worth repeating in detail. Somehow it would seem as though a 
fundamental work on the theory of education would have to do more than 
rehearse the good things which ought to be taught. 

As to the basic position undertaken in reply to Hutchins’ demand for 
metaphysics, Mr. Cole asks for a culture centered about the psychology 
of personality. Inasmuch as nominalism stands refuted as a philosophy, 
and with it both subjectivism and social relativism, the importance as- 
signed to personalism manages to vitiate the entire book. The student 
must play in education the role of a dependent variable. Then, again, 
democracy is not defined but assumed. What is democracy, exactly? 
Much though we love it, could character not exist without it? Democracy 
and personality are distinctly not on the same level of analysis, nor does 
their epistemological correlativism, upon which Mr. Cole places so much 
importance, have any great value. The necessity for the preservation and 
even advancement of liberal education remains the sacred duty of all 
those who still dare in this time of troubles to call themselves “‘civilized,” 
but nevertheless liberal education remains helplessly depencent upon the 
adherence to an accepted dominant ontology. The strength of education 
can be no greater than the culture of which it is a part. When one is 
struck a mortal blow, we must expect that the other will feel the hurt. 


James FEIBLEMAN 
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CONTEMPORARY Economic SySTEMS—THEIR ANALYSIS AND HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND. By Earle R. Sikes. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1940. Pp. xiv+6go. 

Economic and political crises have naturally stirred in recent years an 
increased interest in “other systems.’’ The work before u: is one of a 
number of recent textbook treatises or surveys in this field. With refer- 
ence to its purpose, it may be highly commended. It is well written and 
arranged in logical order. Part I, dealing with criteria for evaluating eco- 
nomic systems (two chapters, 30 pages), is followed by nine chapters, 
some 210 pages, sketching the history of radical reformist movements or 
literature from the Old Testament and Plato down to the United States 
since the World War. Then we find three ‘‘parts” dealing in order with 
Russian communism (seven chapters, 135 pages), Italian and German 
fascism (four chapters, 70 pages, on each), and the Co-operative move- 
ment and economic planning (two chapters, 40 pages each) and a group 
of four appendixes containing documents. 

In a book written for class use in a collegiate economics program one 
does not look for an exhibition of philosophic profundity or logica rigor, 
nor criticize their absence; the content of books and courses in this field 
must consist of what is said about the concepts, systems, and problems 
rather than what can really be said! Professor Sikes’s book is, in fact, 
noteworthy for placing a brief discussion of the necessity of a “philosophy 
of values or a decision as to ends” at the very beginning of his work (p. 3). 
But what he says about the ends of the liberal-democratic type of society 
in particular hardly live up to this implied promise. Surely ‘‘freedom,”’ 
the possibility for the individual of doing what he wants to do and of living 
his own life, is more meaningful and important than the “maximum of 
individual gain” (p. 16). And, on the other hand, the criticism of its 
achievements might surely go beyond vague references to “‘private prop- 
erty” and the “inequality of wealth and income.” However, the author 
was no doubt wise in dealing sketchily with questions for which there is 
no possibility of finding satisfactory answers, even though they include 
most of what is really important. Instructors who use the book may sup- 
plement it with readings and discussion according to their own tastes— 
and abilities. 

In the body of the work the author seems to have made conscientious 
and intelligent use of the main special discussions of the various topics 
available in English. More would hardly be expected or asked, except 
possibly as to the language limitation, and particularly in relation to the 
German development. (The most important omission which struck this 
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reviewer's eye is that of Dr. T. Balogh’s masterly article on the ac- 
complishments of German National Socialism, in the Economic Journal 
for December, 1938.) In the critical discussion of the various isms, one 
is frequently struck by penetrating observations on points which are 
commonly overlooked, by critics, to say nothing of advocates; e.g., at 
page 65, on the fundamental utopianism of Marx, and at pages 281-82, 
on the contradiction between planning and freedom. 

Physically considered, the book is an exceptionally pleasing piece of 
craftsmanship. It is provided with a reasonably adequate index, but a 
fuller table of contents, going beyond chapter titles, would have been 
helpful, especially since individuai chapters are long and cover a wide 
sweep. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


THE ARTS AND THE ART OF CriticisM. By Theodore Meyer Greene. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xxx-+690. $5.00. 
This is an effort “‘to establish a factual basis for philosophical theory” 

about art. It gives an “inductive” foundation for philosophical aesthet- 

ics. The author has wisely availed himself of the collaboration of many 
specialists, since the field is too much for one man to cover unaided. Six 


arts are emphasized: music, the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and literature. The four chief parts of the book discuss the artistic cate- 
gories and the matter of art, artistic form, artistic content, and principles 
of criticism. 

If to cover so much ground was scarcely possible for a single person, to 
evaluate the results may likewise be a task for collaboration. I will say, 
however, that I believe the work to be admirably done all through. If 
anyone wishes to consider the question “What is art?” (and is ready to 
spend some time upon the answer), he should go to this book. In par- 
ticular, if the question be “‘How shall art be evaluated, criticized?” then 
the one hundred and fifteen pages of Part IV may be recommended as 
probably the wisest and most adequate discussion of the “principles of 
criticism” in print. The author makes brilliant use of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the mean to provide a theory of artistic perfection as the reso- 
lution of three polar tensions (such as the tension between order and 
and novelty) and is also happy in his discussion of artistic greatness. 

On one point I should like to indulge in a bit of argument. Professor 
Greene seems to say that, while perhaps no work of art is actually and 
absolutely perfect—and certainly, as he says, we could never know it to 
be so—yet the ideal of perfection is in each case determinate, “permitting 
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of no equally perfect alternatives.” Either the mean between the ex- 
tremes is hit precisely or not; anyway, the mean is there in ideal, and 
there is only one way it could be hit in any one work of art. This may be 
Aristotle’s notion as to the ethical mean, but I fail to see its validity in 
aesthetics. Would it not lead to an arbitrary meaning for ‘any one work” 
of art? If, by definition, any change not for better or worse means a dif- 
ferent work, then of course there is only one possibility which would con- 
stitute perfection. But, for instance, does Professor Greene mean that, 
taking the first stanza of a poem for granted—and unless something is 
taken for granted no one work is identified—there is, in ideal, just one 
set of remaining stanzas such that all other possible sets would involve 
by comparison a failure, in one direction or another, to attain the mean? 
This implies a sort of absolute determinism as the aesthetic ideal. Is there 
anything to prove that there may not be a multitude of possibilities equal- 
ly perfect for completing a temporal series? Some would suspect an affirm- 
ative answer to be involved in the very nature of time itself, In ethics, 
too, I cannot see but that the same plurality obtains. One should not be 
too bold or too reticent in personal relations, but why suppose that, ia a 
given antecedent situation, there could be only one phrase aiid one tune 
of voice and one gesture which would entirely fail to err on either side? 
This is the sort of philosophical question to the threshold of which we are 
temptingly brought by this, to me, magnificent work. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


CIVILIZATION IN East AND WEST: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HumAN Procress. By H. N. Spalding. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xv+334. 15s. 

When an author produces a book that invites all the critic’s iconoclastic 
powers and yet succeeds in gaining the critic’s sympathy and admiration, 
it may fairly be assumed that the theme is an important one and the 
author’s treatment of it unusually able. 

Mr. Spalding is concerned to give an interpretative account of man’s 
strivings as history reveals them. Of course, he has something to teach; 
his purpose is to show that man’s strivings only acquire significance and 
sound direction in terms of a religious outlook and a divine destiny. The 
book is singularly free from the taint of clericalism; instead, one meets 
within its pages the scholar and the philosopher, the mystic and the saint, 
and the contacts are refreshing. 

Immense as is the scope of the work, the author trebles his labors by 
dividing the book into sections under such headings as, “The Biological 
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State,” “The Materialist State,” ‘“The Moral State,” and ‘The Spiritual 
State.’’ The sections are not confined to any particular historical period 
but trace the tendencies indicated by the sectional headings throughout 
the entire range of historical process. The gain is worth the additional 
labor. 

Naturally the work is sketchy, but it is most skilfully done. Debatable 
academic points are many; but, as Mr. Spalding neatly observes, “‘the 
dogma of one doctor is the howler of another.’’ One very attractive fea- 
ture of the book is the author’s humility. An index is desirable, although 
with such a wealth of scholarship to be catalogued one can forgive a com- 


piler for shrinking from the task. 
G. STANLEY WHITBY 


THE Impasse OF Democracy: A STUDY OF THE MODERN GOVERNMENT 
In Action. By Ernest Griffith. New York: Harrison-Hilton Books, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 380. $3.00. 

Dean Griffith of the American University in Washington has made a 
bold and determined effort to cover an immense amount of ground in this 
frank and realistic pre-war volume, attempting to combine between two 
covers a psychosociological analysis of the foundations of politics with a 
comparative description of trends in the major governments of the world, 
plus many concrete recommendations for the future development of the 
United States government in terms of Christian social philosophy. That 
is a large order, which three books the size of this one could hardly fill. 
The author envisages government primarily in the rather uninspiring 
guise of processes under tremendous pressures of human and technological 
“imperatives” that are sufficiently similar throughout the industrialized 
world to yield change-clusters that are “‘universal.’’ He clings tenaciously 
to the supreme value of the individual personality, and yet he demon- 
strates only too clearly that ‘‘cosmic forces are loose which render tragi- 
cally difficult the attainment of those values associated with humanism 
at its best.”” Among the “emerging, inexorable trends” which are bring- 
ing democracy to an impasse are the atomistic, dispersive, conflict-breed- 
ing tendencies of modern technology, on the one hand, and the cravings 
for audacious large-scale psychological leadership in politico-economic 
matters, on the other The survival of democracy, Dean Griffith holds, 
depends upon achieving “‘integralism” without dictatorship. As matters 
now stand, “there is no effective organ of integration anywhere in the 
structure of our government; and, until such an organ is set up, the Presi- 
dent is virtually without defenses against special pressures and dispersive 
proposals.’”’ A central planning agency for over-all economic adjustment 
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is outlined, advisory in character, and yet bound, if effective, to render 
the Congress less and less powerful. One cannot have the advantages of 
checks and balances without their drawbacks. 
As for the author, he is convinced that 

we must ourselves adopt and adapt the central ideas of many of the institutions 
of the dictatorships—their co-ordinated planning, their attempts at functional 
administration, their emphasis on duties and sacrifice, their frontal attack on 
disunity, their facility of institutional adjustment. For the advocates of democ- 
racy to fail to recognize that the needs for such policies are universal, and not 
exceptional or peculiar, and to attempt to fumble along with outmoded ideas 
and institutions—this is to invite an ultimate phrasing of the paramount issue 
as “democracy vs efficiency, adequacy, and unity,” rather than, “Shall efficiency, 
adequacy, and unity be accomplished by democratic or by dictatorial means?” 


Specifically, he finds the following solution or system to be “‘in accord 
with the polarizing universal trends’’ which he has discovered: one which 


is slanted away from geographic devolution in the control of economic prob- 
lems; whose trend is away from reliance upon leadership emerging from an 
atomistic legislature, and toward a dramatic personalized leadership associated 
with administrative research; which holds the doctrine that property and con- 
trol are trusteeships; which contains integrating or organic factors; which rests 
heavily upon career civil servants of ability; which draws upon the motivation 
of a powerful, unifying ideology to gain acceptance; which develops judicial 
institutions to serve as instruments in the economic sphere; and which dis- 
counts and curbs as far as possible. ... war, a top-heavy and uncontrolled 
bureaucracy, suppression of critical and creative opinion, absence of practice in 
popular participation in decisions, and the invoking of mass prejudices. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the events since the publication of this 
book have heavily accentuated many of the trends which it portrays; and 
yet it may be doubted whether the author’s blueprint comparisons do full 
justice to the differences in national temper as between the dictatorships 
and ourselves. He declares that his work ‘‘constitutes a target for the 
reader to shoot at.... ,’’ and certainly it appears to be a wide and in- 
viting one. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


SoctaL CHANGE AND LABOR Law. By Malcolm Sharp and Charles O. 
Gregory. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. vii+175. 
$2.00. 

It would be hard, indeed, to find a field of law upon which social change 
has had a greater influence recently than that of labor. The second half 
of this book of lectures, which grew out of informal faculty lunch-table 
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discussions about the new program of the University of Chicago Law 
School, provides a succinct survey of the development of the common 
law of labor from the English Statute of Laborers of 1349 through the 
Wagner Act revision controversy of 1939. With becoming impartiality 
Professor Gregory sketches some of the political, as well as the judicial, 
phases of the pitched battles over conspiracy charges, injunctions, the 
open shop, picketing, boycotts, and anti-trust laws, as step in the evolu- 
tion of “something that will work.”” Much remains to be done: labor 
unionism in America has yet to become of age; and “‘the economics of 
collective bargaining”’ is “‘still in its infancy.”’ 

Professor Sharp’s three lectures on the “essentially conservative’’ char- 
acter of the law, emphasizing its growth by accretion, like a cathedral, 
and forming an exploratory preface on the relations of philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and law from the lawyer’s point of view, are calculated to cool the 
heated brains of impatient radicals. After reviewing the notion of re- 
sponsibility, which, in spite of all the fine-spun paradoxes of theologians 
and philosophers, comes down to the proposition that ‘‘some responsi- 
bility for our conduct is a minimum requirement for social life in the natu- 
ral world,” he traces the interplay of alternating stimulation and control 
of private enterprise in the face of internal instability and internationai 
anarchy The sanity which he associates with John Adams’ “mixed gov- 
ernment” and its delicate balancing of rich and poor is doubly difficult to 
cultivate nowadays, when nations, as well as classes, are labeled as 
“haves” and “have-nots.”’ Plainly, however, ‘‘the commercial skill of the 
successful trading partnership is no longer of itself adequate for the suc- 
cess of our leading corporations. There must be added some judgment 
about the balance of the competing and yet interdependent power of 
poor and rich..... ”” Professor Sharp would apparently welcome signs 
of such statesmanship on the part of the leaders of industry and their 
lawyers, most of whom can hardly be classed as poor; but both his lec- 
tures and Professor Gregory’s make it fairly evident that, so far, most of 
the effective ‘‘balancing” has had to be done by government. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Soctat PsycHoLocy. By Otto Klineberg. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1940. Pp. v+570. $3.00. 
The student who views society in terms of collective action, of relation- 
ships based on meanings of one’s action toward others, and in which the 
individual has his interests defined in reference to the larger aims of the 
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group will find the author’s thesis—“There is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween the social behavior of animals and the culture of human societies” 
(p. 32)—Tepresenting an approach which does not penetrate human ex- 
perience in order to throw light on human conduct. 

The author of this textbook proposes an integration between psychol- 
ogy and social anthropology, with the view “‘to effect at least a partial 
synthesis of the science which deals with culture and the science which 
deals with the individual” (p. 7). He draws from a remarkably wide area 
of experimental studies in general and social psychology. Throughout this 
treatise it is abundantly clear that the author, while operating within the 
framework of physiological and behavioristic psychology, transcending 
from the animal to the human realm, is nevertheless keenly aware of his 
proposed task, namely, of dealing with the cultural aspect. 

To illustrate the dilemma which is generally inherent in such treat- 
ments, reference may be made in this instance to the chapter on language. 
The author expounds the conventional behavioristic theory of language 
development through the mechanism of the conditioned stimulus and 
response with the ensuing circular reaction. Obviously, this conception 
of language ignores completely the phenomena of abstract thinking, sym- 
bolic gestures, and the process of role-taking. The inconsistency arises 
when the author, despite his behavioristic interpretation, refers to lan- 
guage as “‘an instrument of thought and of communication,” also draw- 
ing attention to Sapir’s notion that “common speech is an index of the 
social solidarity of a group”’ (p. 49). Surely Sapir does not operate within 
a behavioristic framework in his treatment on “communication.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of this textbook, according to the 
author, is his notion of a threefold criterion of motive dependability: 
(1) phylogenetic continuity (the existence of continuity between a particu- 
lar form of behavior and that of other biological species) ; (2) physiological 
basis (the existence of a biochemical or physiological basis for any specific 
activity, thus indicating that there is in the organism a condition pre- 
disposing to such activity); and (3) universality (the form of behavior 
common to all human societies in spite of variations in their culture 
(p. 61). It is pointed out that these criteria will make it possible to de- 
termine whether ‘‘a motive is dependable” and “how it compares with 
other motives in this respect.” A great variety of ethnological materials 
are therefore synthesized ‘“‘to make such a comparison possible, since the 
variations in culture . . . . are responsible for a wide range of human ac- 
tivities” (p. 64). In the last analysis, however, the author’s main preoccu- 
pation turns out to be with the problem of individual differences. Thus 
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one may question the extent to which the author has synthesized “the 
science of culture with the science of the individual.” 

The twenty chapters of this volume are supplemented with reference 
lists comprising wide selections of readings to guide the student. While 
there are serious omissions of fruitful areas of knowledge relevant to the 
problems dealt with in this textbook, it nevertheless presents a suggestive 
and useful survey of the contemporary literature in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, social anthropology, and ethnology. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


NEWS AND THE HUMAN INTEREST Story. By Helen MacGill Hughes. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 314. $3.00. 

A “human interest story” in newspaper parlance is one in which the reporter 
develops those aspects of an event which appeal to the sense of common ex- 
perience in the mass of readers. This appeal to common emotions is a quality 
in all news writing as well as an ingredient in a particular type of news story. 
Mrs. Hughes has taken the human interest appeal in news and has considered 
examples of it in news ballads and in newspapers. She finds that certain subjects 
form the basis for perennial stories that provide only new presentations of old 
themes. The subjects are shown by examples. A final chapter considers the 
uses of the human interest appeal in the handling of city, national, world, sci- 
entific, business, and moral news. The specialist in this realm will find a good 
store of anecdotes which will make interesting reading, especially after the open- 
ing chapters, which repeat the familiar high spots in the history of the American 
newspaper and describe newspaper practices. However, the specialist will not 
find a precise statement of what curiosity moved the work, what selection of 
evidence was used in the analysis, and what significant relation this study bears 
to other questions in this field of social research. The book should be extremely 
useful in classes where students are concerned with why newspapers cover the 
news as they do. Mrs. Hughes has a good eye for the interesting illustration and 
a good sense for quotations that conform to the flow of her text. 


James L. McCamy 


How To Work WirH PEoPLE: SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF SECURING CO-OPERA- 
TION. By Sumner Harwood. Cambridge, Mass.: Cambridge Analytical 
Service, 1940. Pp. 9+197. $2.50. 

According to the author, the first four chapters of this book “contain ma- 
terial which is essential to the complete understanding of the science of co- 
operation, but which may not be immediately useful to the busy executive” 
(p. 16). The suggestion is then made that “the reader who is primarily inter- 
ested in the practical applications of the analysis may .... skip to chapter 
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five.” The “science of co-operation,” discussed in these early chapters under 
the headings of (1) “Understanding,” (2) “Agreement,” (3) “Co-ordination,” 
covering, in all, a span of 17 pages, is treated in a generalized, naive, and simpli- 
fied manner. These materials certainly do not yield ‘a complete understanding 
of the science of co-operation.” 

The remaining chapters offer common-sense advice to the employer and 
employee on how to bring about situations in which “groups are effective and 
efficient.” The author ignores completely the problems dealt with by the labor 
movement and the various boards to settle strikes. The last chapter, ““The 
Co-operative Person,” offers the reader the type of treatment which brings to 
mind Dale Carnegie’s How To Win Friends and Influence People, with its im- 
plied opportunism and flippancy. In this chapter the author describes “the 
ideal Co-operative Personality ....so that we may recognize him at a glance 
and profit by his example” (p. 183). The description begins: 

To the ideal co-operator, the world is like an open book. On its pages he reads the 
motives of his fellow men; he sees how their efforts are collaborated, how their conflicts 
arise and are settled; he recognizes in each person a bundle of desires, preferences and 
attachments to other human beings. He understands the mechanisms of a co-operating 
organization, knows how they can be thrown out of gear, rearranged, and speeded up 
er ee 
This is an instance of rare magic. 

The author of How To Work with People has attacked a vital problem, giving 
evidence of scientific preoccupation, but lacks circumspection when he deals 
with the complex sphere of human relationships. The co-operative measure- 
ment tests presented in the Appendix evidence a delimited conception of per- 


sonality and of collective behavior. 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 


CommunisM UNMASKED. By Abba Gordin. New York: I. N. Hord, 1940. Pp. 

311. $2.50. 

Polemics like the present volume—wordy, epithet-choked, and crammed with 
literal exegeses of texts—inevitably call to mind parallel examples from sectarian 
theological literature. In fact, Mr. Gordin begins his onslaught on communism 
by distinguishing between Marxism the science and Marxianity the religion, 
with Marxianism trying to “combine the uncombinable” and achieving “a 
hybrid born of quasi-religion and pseudo-science.”” Communism is not socialism 
but “politicalism,” the swindling of the proletariat by new leaders appearing 
in the shape of comrades, friends, well-wishers, . . . . fighters for justice, but who will 
not be slow to unmask, strip themselves of all shammed benevolence, feigned charitable- 
ness, simulated humaneness and show right afterwards, not without flourish and cynical 
frankness, their true face and genuine character of ruthlessly exacting masters. 


Capitalists are merely replaced by “political employers,” who utilize a monistic, 
rather than a pluralistic, discipline. The mistaken fusion of economics and 
politics is bound to end in “‘the most maddened form of chauvinism, economic 
imperialism.” Kant’s categorical imperative becomes interpreted collectiv- 
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istically: “Act as though the maxims you practice (exclusively by preaching 
them to others) were to become by your will, by the will of the emerging super- 
class, the law of all, for it will be imposed upon them by violence and terror.” 
All this gets its meaning, of course, from the strange metamorphosis that has 
been taking place in Russia; but Mr. Gordin clothes it in verbose dialectics and 


the abstractions of a dubious “interindividology.”’ 
Haroip A. LARRABEE 


CHRISTIAN Etuics. By Andrew R. Osborn. London: Oxford University Press, 

1940. Pp. vi+369. 15s. 

Mr. Osborn tells us that his book “owes its origin partly to classroom discus- 
sions with students, and partly to requests for answers to moral problems 
brought to the writer as the minister of a large city church. In both cases the 
same difficulty was found. What the questioners wanted was clear and definite 
teaching with divine authority, and they had failed to find it.”” Hence the book. 

The ethics of the Old and New Testaments are interpreted for us in terms of 
development and fulfilment, respectively, and for the author Christian ethics 
are based upon the interpretation of the moral order of the world as established 
by God. The laws and principles of this moral order are universal and necessary, 
and therefore have absolute authority. The second part of the book deals with 
the application of the principles of Christian ethics to the practical problems 


of modern life. 
Within its scope the book is competent, and those who prefer dogma to 


philosophy will find it agreeable reading. The assertion that ‘“‘in the last 
analysis the ‘virtuous man’ of Greek ethics was a cultured Athenian gentleman,” 
whereas “the ‘perfect man’ of Hebrew thought . . . . was one who... . lived in 
communion with God, and who manifested the divine character in his life,” sug- 
gests that Mr. Osborn has left a large portion of the Platonic writings unread 
or else has not digested them. 


G. STANLEY WHITBY 


GumeE TO MENTAL HEALTH. By H. D. JENNINGS Wuite. London: C. W. 


Daniel Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 298. 15s. net. 

This book is a strange mixture of some accepted mental-hygiene principles 
combined with a lot of nonsense, questionable generalizations, and spurious 
erudition, all woven into a new philosophy called “eutrophy.” The genera] 
thesis of the book appears to be that personality disturbances and mental dis- 
orders are caused by differences in certain psychological goals in the minds of the 
parents as they tend to condition and mold the life style of the children. 

A quotation from the Introduction will serve to depict and indicate the gen- 
eral character and tone of this book: 

To summarize my point of view here—it is that madness is caused by the absence 
of a sound ethical system in harmony with psycho-biological facts. I have attempted to 
construct such a system, the fundamental definitions of which are as follows: Eutrophy 
is the art, science, and philosophy of “right nourishment” in all its applications. The 
word is from the Greek ed and tpo¢4. Other English derivatives from the same root 
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are hypertrophy and atrophy. Eutrophia is the society based upon the principles and 
ideals of Eutrophy. This book is an exposition of psychotherapy in the light of the 
Eutrophian philosophy, which I have designed in an attempt to discern the future of 
religion. 

My general conclusion is that religion in its narrow sense is an important cause of 


madness and religion in its broadest sense the only cure. 
H. WARREN DUNHAM 


A PurtosopHy OF RELIGION. By E. S. Brightman. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

1940. Pp. 539. College Text ed., $3.00. 

One expects in a Brightman book a systematic outline with paragraphs 
chisled into topical headings, a full rounded rationalistic approach with clean- 
cut arguments, breadth of acquaintance with books new and old, a strong de- 
fense of the technique of coherence, an apologetic for theistic finitism, and a 
reaffirmation of personalistic faith. This book is no exception. I find, however, 
much less propaganda for personalism than is to be found in his introduction to 
general philosophy, where all roads lead to personalism. I find, too, a more 
Hegelian note in his modest affirmation that one view leads to another, including 
the author’s own, through the process of rationalistic dialectic. Of course, the 
modesty is much more real than the Hegelian affirmation itself, owing to a con- 
sciousness of scientific method. Brightman’s own religious faith is much more 
persuasive here than in many of his former publications: there is less cocksure- 
ness. The usual topics come in for consideration with a fresh and happy section 
on the external critics of religion. All in all, this is a most useful book for a 


college classroom; beginners will find here expert guidance to one of the most 
rewarding subjects of the college curriculum. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


CHRISTIAN Etuics. By A. R. Osborn. London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 

Pp. 369. 

It is held that Christian ethics differs from philosophical ethics in that it is 
grounded in a unique revelation, particularly biblical. It is, however, in accord 
with “secular” ethics when both are rightly understood. Christian ethics is 
rooted in universal principles although clothed in temporary judgments. Evolu- 
tionary conceptions are of the latter variety. Moral laws are legalistic or 
spiritual, the latter being universal. The Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount are the two cornerstones of Hebrew and Christian ethics—uni- 
versal and regulative. The fundamental rights of man are: the right to live, to 
food, to shelter, to home, to work, and to rest. A sane and mellow discussion 
of marriage, war and peace, capitalism, gambling, and a host of other topics 


concludes the book. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE ForGoTTEN GosPEL. By C. Guillet. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Claremont 
Press, 1940. Pp. 395. $2.50. 


An undisciplined essay on Christianity as a gospel of universal fellowship 
written with unmistakable hatred of ecclesiasticism and the various con- 
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temporary social panaceas. Paul, “the old bachelor,” turned the simple gospel 
into a perverted ecclesiasticism, injecting ideas of mechanical techniques of 
salvation. The author should have read more carefully scholarly interpretations 
before setting up a highly questionable premise; and he might have written more 
persuasively had he written with more calm. He dismisses age-old doctrines 
without due appreciation of their setting—as if all men were devils. 


VERGILIUS FERM 
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